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THE SCRAMBLED MIDDLEWEIGHT DIVISIDN 
Champion Joey Giardello 



Some girls are fun to shop for 


That's why Hamilton diamond watches are made. your special girl's special watch gift at your Hamilton 
Special girls deserve special watches— watches of dealers in the U. S. or Canada. Or in 45 other coun- 
consummate beauty, lasting ele- tries, Hamilton Watch Company, 

gance. Have some real fun. Choose H Lancaster. Pennsylvania, U. S.A. 





This is a Top Stock Eliminator. What did he eliminate? And why. 


Dave Sirickler in his '64 Dodge f^am- 
charger. Top Stock Eliminator in tlie 
1964 AHRA Phoeni.x Dragstrip 
Championships. 

On a straightaway track, from a 
standing start, he beat another car to 
the finish line one quarter of a mite 
away. He continued to beat (and elimi- 
nate) one car after another in his class. 
Until only he was left. 

America’s newest million-fan sport, 


dragstrip racing operates under clearly 
defined, rigidly enforced rules. It is a 
sui)reme challenge in acceleration. 

It was not surprising that a comi>eli- 
tion-equipped Dodge won. It would be 
highly unusual ifaTop Stock Eliminator 
was not a Dodge or Plymouth. 

Dragstrip competition, stock car 
races, and road rallies continue to con* 
lirm the excellence of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion engineering, developed through 


years of extensive research and testing. 
Want to eliminate all other cars? Test 
drive a ’64 from Chrysler Corporation. 
Plymouth • Dodge* Chrysler' Imperial 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Vijil Chrysler CO'poi alien lha N.Y. Woiia’* Fair 



How to fix a puncture in half a second: 
keep driving. 

It’s a puncture-sealing General Dual 90 with Duragen rubber. 


Forijct flats. A Dual 90 seals punc- 
tures instantly. Pcrmuncnlly. An exclu- 
sive triple sealant works while you keep 
right on driving. 

Forget blowouts, too. Four plies 
of steel-strong Nygcn Cord simply 
eliminate them. 


Now. forget wear with new Diira- 
gu'ii rubber, mile after mile after mile. 

General Dual 9(>‘s new Duragen 
rubber gives you more mileage. 

Quite a bonus! 

With Dual treads you feci safer 



THE SIfiN OF TOMORROW. ..TODAV 


because you are safer. F.ven on rain 
slick roads, traction is terrific. 

Your General Tire dealer or fa- 
\oriic i.utoniobile dealer will he happy 
to demonstrate the unique features of 
the 1%4 Dual 90. 

See him soon. 
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Next week 

BIG FRANK HOWARD is the 
ultimate weapon of the World 
Champion Dodgers. Can he 
provide enough power to olT- 
sel their other problems? An 
appraisal by William Lcggcu. 


THE PREAKNESS field will in- 
clude all of the first five finish- 
ers in the Kentucky Derby. 
The focus of interest, how ever, 
must be the rematch between 
Northern Danccrund Hill Rise. 


A TRANQUIL TOUR of Eu- 
rope's famous spas is made by 
British Novelist and Essayist 
Alee Waugh, who discovers a 
new emphasis on sports amid 
traditional Old World cures. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



The editors of Wehsii'i'x Thin! 
liilernulioiial Dictioiuiry (1961) have 
been doing their best, where more con- 
servative lexicographers might pause, 
to keep their big book open for useful 
new words that get caught up on the 
airwaves of American conversation. 
Here we offer Webster's half a dozen 
words that have popped up since the 
1961 edition— all from one story in this 
issue (page 60)— along with some brief 
clues: 

• gremmie (a certain kind of outdoor 
type, pejorative) 

• hot-dogger (a superior type) 

• beach bunny (a species of girl) 

• wahine (a very different species) 

• woody (it has four wheels) 

• surfing (seems here to stay) 

Our story, which begins on page 60, 
is about surfing itself — more particu- 
larly, the kind of people who arc cap- 
tivated by it and the way they dress for 
it. We publish the story — as we pub- 
lish other periodic reports under the 
department heading Sporiing Lcxjk— 
because of a conviction that sport in- 
volves style, both in the broader sense 
of that word and in the narrower sense, 
i.e., being outfitted in a good one. 
Senior Editor Fred R. Smith and Staff 
Writer Jo Ahern Zill found their news 
on the beaches of Hawaii and Califor- 
nia, with West Coast documentation 
in color and black and white from 
Photographer Elliott Erwiti. We sub- 
mit that even readers 
who think of them-; 
selves chiefly as hanJ- 
corespecialistsin base- 
ball or boxing or horse 
racing may appreciate 
the information. 

In the decade of 
Sports Illustrated’s 
magazine history, 

Fred Smith and his 
associates have filled 
close to 1,000 pages 
with the special news 
of Sporting Look. 


Volume I, No. I reported on the sports 
car crow'd at a race at Chanutc Field, 
III. Since then Smith's beat has been 
the world, and Sporting L(k>k has 
found stories in 30 states and so many 
foreigneountries that Smith has latterly 
been appointed Travel Editor as well. 

Smith’s own lifetime travels began 
in Alabama, where he was born and 
w here he earned an A.B. (in journalism ) 
and an M.A. (in English literature) at 
the University of Alabama, with time 
out for World War 1 1 service as a B-29 
navigator for the U.S. Army Air Forces. 
Clutching his degrees, he made for 
New York in 1948 and settled down 
to the double life of a reader-reviewer 
for the Book-of-the-Monih Club and 
an associate editor of True. He joined 
Sports Illustrated in its prcpublica- 
tion days. As our man in charge of 
Sporting Look, Smith has to com- 
pete for space with a battery of staff col- 
leagues advancing the claims of their 
own departments. “We are never guar- 
anteed a certain number of pages or 
stories a week, a month or a year.” 
he says. "Each Sporting Look or 
Travel story has to stand on its own 
merit. And that’s the way we want it." 
Working in Smith's behalf is anoiher 
conviction here at SI: his very spe- 
cial beats keep our very special readers 
in touch with some of the brightest 
areas of modern living and leisure. 

Early this month Smith's alma mater. 

the University of Ala- 
bama, called him back 
[to make a Journalism 
' Day address to undof— 
graduates. Then the 
university handed him 
his third Alabama 
sheepskin: “To Fred- 
erick Rutledge Smith, 
selected as the 1964 
Distinguished Alum- 
nusofthe Department 
of Journalism, for his 
contributions to his 
profession.” 
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Such interesting people fly Qantas to London. 


Flying with Qantas is a succession of happy surprises. The 
warm Australian welcome. The outrageous luxury. The special 
foods and wines and coffees and liqueurs. The way you're 
pampered. And the people— ah, the people! Your fellow passen- 
gers are the world’s most interesting people. Well-traveled, 
worldly, wonderful people. Your kind of people. And you should 
be with them. To qet started, call your travel agent or Qantas. 


Fly Qantas either way around the world. Every day from San Francisco 
to the South Pacific. (Twice on Saturday.) Same-plane service from 
New York. From San Francisco and New York to London. For 
information about Qantas tours anywhere in the world, write Qantas 
Tours, Union Square. San Francisco. Offices m New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington D.C.. Oairoit, Chicago, Toronto, Montreal, 
Dallas, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver 
and Honolulu. (BOAC General Sales Agent m major cities.) 

QANTAS V-JETS 

Australia's round-the-world jet airline El 
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YOU'LL NEVER TIRE 
OF GOLF AT 


Every hole is (lifFercnt-all twenty- 
seven of them.' Fj-om Sea.side to 
moss-hiinfr oaks, each nine presents a 
new challenK*^- Year-round play, com- 
bined with a con.stant round of other 
activities .• swimmiiiir in heated pool, 
land surf May through Xovember), 
tennis, ridinir, fishinp. skeet, hunt- 
ing, lawn sports and dancing to 
orchestra every week-day night, 
make Sea Island the ideal year- 
round vacation spot. . . . It'.s ea.sy 
to reach, too. by auto, train, plane 
or the Intracoastal Waterway. 


The better Cheddar served at the 
OCEAN HOUSE*. Watch HiU, R.I. 

Incomparable cheddar-in-the-crock flavor. 

Comes in old fashioned stone jars filletl 
with irresistible sharp, wine and brandy 
flavored cheddar cheese food— also in handy 
wedges and plastic cups in a wide variety 
of enticing flavors including blue. ^ 

garlic, smoked and pimento. 

Wispride— the very best. 

‘And hundrodii of other 
fomoua clubs, hotels 
and restaurants. 


THE CLOISTER 

SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 

.American Plan • Also rental homes 
Write direct, see Travel Agent or Robert F. Warner. Inc., 

630 5th Ave.. N. Y. • JU 6-4500, also Boston /Chicago/Wash. /Toronto. 


SHOPWALK 

The skateboard may prove as big 
and giddy a fad as the Hula Hoop 


T he wide-eyed, limber-legged kids in ill? 

draw ing below arc skateboarding, a dry- 
land variation of surfbtnirding. It is the 
wackiest new fad to come down ihe south-^ 
ern California pike in a long time and may 
wiell rival the dementia of the ilula Hoop 
six years ago. Although the skateboard 
looks like an ironing board w ith wheels, it 4 
really a pini-si^cd cousin to the surfboard. 
The little device, with its speedy roller-skate 
wheels, rolls on concrete pavement or other 
hard surfaces with u tilting, tipping motion 
that imitates that of the surfboard. 
Skateboarding derives from the Hawaiian- 



born and California-nourished surfing cifJt 
now catching on throughout the country; 
the surfboards, the surfing trunks, the songs 
and the jargon are all part of the act. It got 
its start some years ago when kids and their 
dads improvised the btiards in the basemeni 
workshop from baling wire. disc.irdcd roller 
skates and crude planks of wood. Then. 
August, a young Santa Monica surf enthu- 
siast named Larry Stevenson decided to man■^ 
ufaciure a skateboard- Inside of a month 
Stevenson, the full-time publisher of Surf 
Oiiiile (circulation 50.000), hud his first batch 
of boards in southern California sportiiiil 
goods stores. The fledgling firm. R. L. SlJ 
venson and AsscK-iaies. sold 57 boards ihij 
first month, and soon kids were slipping uni 
sliding down sidevsalks of Greater Los Ail 
gcles. The rush was on. and the outfit c* 
pccts to turn out 4.0(K) boards in May. 

Stevenson calls his board the Makaha. 
after that famous strip of Hawaiian beach 
where the international surling champion- 
ships are conducted every December. The 

' oiilimieti 
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Come home with us to Nice 

( \()u can also visit our neighbors: Antibes, Cannes, Monte Carlo, St. I’ropez) 



Here's a glittering way to start your 
European trip: Fly Air France to Nice, 
gateway city to the Riviera. There's 
never a dull moment in this fabulous 
chain of beaches, fishing villages, 
restaurants, casinos, museums and 
chapels along the Mediterranean. 
Swim, sun, sightsee. Give in to your 
appetite. Try your luck at baccarat. 
Rub elbows with Europe's''JetSet.” 
Then show off your tan while you 


tour France, Spain, Italy. Air France 
offers daily direct jet flights to Nice 
from New York and convenient 
flights byway of Paris from Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston (starting 
June 3). Washington, D.C., 
Montreal and Mexico City. V 
Trans- atlantic fares in all 
classes have been reduced 
considerably, Even in Econ- 
omy Class, you can expect 


the meals aboard your Air France 
Boeing 707 Jetliner to be master, 
pieces, the atmosphere France at 
her finest Nobody knows European 
travel like Air France, Nobody knows 
Air France like yourTrave! Agent. 

Let him helpyou planyourtrip. 
1 ““ r~ 


AIR FRANCE 


-tE WORLDS 


-ARGEST AIRLINE 






makes a 
big impression. 


Kentucky’s 
light bourbon 
in the 

broad-shouldered 
bottle. 


How do you make a light Kentucky bourbon? Start with 133 years of distilling 
experience. Then; □ Use one-quarter inch char in every barrel □ Only # 1 Gov- 
ernment-inspected grains □ Only charcoal-filtered water □ Distill it twice □ Age 
away one gallon in every live to insure smoothness. The reward is in your glass. 
Uncommonly fine flavor. . . unexpected lightness. Bellows Club Bourbon. 


SHOPWALK .imtinurii -w 

Makahu is a simple, solid slab of straight- 
grained ash. measuring .W inches in length, 
and 7*/2 inches in width. Like its nine-fool 
counterparts in the surf, it is tapered slightly 
at the nose and tail, bach board has a pair 
of professional-model roller skate whcej>C* 
mounted fore and aft. These wheels swivel 
slightly on their axis to give the bi>ard its 
unusual turning ability. The swiveling action 
can be loosened (sharper lurns) or lightened 
(more control), depending upon the skill 
and nerve of the skateboarder. 

■’You can do almost everyth ing on a skaiw 
board that you can on a surfboard." Slc- 
ven.son says, "and you will see kids doing 
hcadsiands. limbo stunts under a low bar, 
back bends — everything except nosc-diving‘ 
oir ihc board to escape a w ipc-oul lyou arc 
wiped out when the wave buries you under 
tons of surf). Concrete doesn't give." ^ 

Stevenson whips up local enthusiasm by 
touring California shopping centers and 
playgrounds on Saturdays with his Makaha 
factory team. Dressed in flashy yellow surf 
bla7er.s. the boys, aged 9 to 15. give demon- 
strations of classic style and technique. The 
squad is ted by a gluc-fooied 14-ycar-old 
front Playa del Rcy named Brad (Squeak) 
Blanck. who is billed as national skateboard 
champ, "Our kids have even devised a way 
of going uphill without ever touching ihe- 
ground. " Stevenson says. "They get a hip- 
swinging rhythmic motion going, bouncing 
the front of the board up and down, pro- 
pelling themselves along." 

Most major California department storey 
Slock the Makaha. and now such stores as 
Tamous-Barr in St, I.ouis, Jordan Marsh in 
Miami and Macy's in New York have a sup- 
ply of the boards. Makaha will accept niaik 
orders; address your requests to Makaha. 
Box I27S, Santa Monica, Calif. The board 
costs S12.95. including postage and tax, It 
guarantees each board for 30 days. 

As with the Hula Hoop and the Yo-Yo. 
there is plenty of competition in the skate- 
boarding business, with hoards selling at all 
prices, The Cicorge Cooley Company of 
Manhattan Beach. Calif, is a typical example 
of a firm hopping into the business on the 
spur of the moment. "We started out 
•March 26 with nothing but the idea and a 
little dough," Cooley says. "In live days, wc 
produced and delivered 1.200 Bun Busters. 
[Cooley's trade name] to a major drug re- 
tailor with 232 stores. 

"Wc know it IS the fastest board on the 
market. The kids can spin a 360° turn aT>4 
never lose their boards." Cooley adds. Thl 
Bun Buster costs S7.SS and can be bought bl 
mail order from Cicorge Cooley Co., 2lol 
.Strand. Manhattan Beach. Calif. 

Whatever the board, the watchword is 
"Rider beware." Skateboarding is like skid- 
ding along a banana peel on a wet sidewalks 
You need your nerve with you. 

— Pali. Stiwart and Jack Tobin 
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Million dollar a mile stri]). 


..and worth it! 


Blasting a modern, super-highway through 
this virtually untouc-hed Rocky Mountain 
canyon is one of the engineering triumphs of 
our times. Here the niituntains soar miles 
higlj. like giant, cathedral gothic. Drive 
.‘ilouly. Stop often. It can be overwhelming. 
.Across 5000 miles the 'I'rans-danada highway 
brings you to magnificent scenery, modern 
cities, warm lakes, an infinite variety ut 
holiday choices. Send in the coupon for your 
Trans-Canada Highway Vacation Kit an<l 
choose your own golden miles. 

TRAVEL BONUS: Your tJoUar goes furlher in Canada. 


Soft lights and 
the .spectacle of 
Niagara al night. 


Please send the Trans-Canada 
Highway Vacation Kit to; 


HOLIDAY IN CANADA 

the wonderful world at your doorstep 




Only Samsonite packs this much business 
...into of good looks 


Give Dad a Samsonite Attache on Father's Day. It holds 
a surprising load for its 3' width . . .with never a tight 
squeeze. Has king-size space and a handy expandable 
folder in the inside. Exclusive hidden locks and a strong 
magnesium frame on the outside. With scuff and stain- 
resistant covering, and textured interiors, it’s sure to 


keep its elegant good looks through the toughest work 
schedule. The Samsonite Attache is designed for the dis- 
cerning executive. Why not see for yourself. Man-minded 
colors: Jet Black, Deep Olive, Saddle Tan, Ginger Tone. 
Just $24.95. Also available, the 5" Diplomatat $29.95. 
At better IJggage and department stores everywhere. 


Samsonite* Attache 


the business case with the executive looki 

.. Lu8g*se Div.. Denver. Maivers al Samsenlle Faldini Furniture. Prieei Ffus e>is«ng tHK. In Caned* thru Samtanne of Canada. Ltd.. Stratford. Onl. Pr<< 



lightly higher. 



f|o ill file siiiiiiiicr? 


KjicIl to oiiiilets. 


Whof is the gimlet? 
Well, it isn't all sweet and 
sugary. It isn't something 
cluttered with fruit. It isn't 
even for girls especiolly. 


The gimlet is the coolest 
thing that ever happened 
to gin or vodka. It’s a 
tropical cocktail made 
only with the juice of limes 
grown by Rose's in the 
West Indies. The gimlet is 
the only summer cocktail 
with an adult, interesting 
taste. 


So foke four or five 
parts gin or vodka, odd 
one part Rose’s, ice ond 
stir. Martini drinker, 
cool off. 



Some tires cost less than Amoco 120s (and you pay for it). 



Cheap tires can be expensive, like cheap clothes. They wear out faster, and by the time another season rolls 
around, you need new everything. Cheap tires are even more expensive in peace of mind. AMOCO* 1208 were 
designed to stand up at speeds to 120 mph. Which means that the margin of safety at turnpike speeds on a blister, 
mg hot summer's day is comfortably wide, Which is more than you can say for bargain basement tires. 

Where do you buy AMOCO 120 Super Tires? Only from me. At thousands of American Oil stations. 

You ex pect more from American— and you gel it. VoUf Atncricstt Oit Ded/er (^^rica^ 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


OrSfILLID «ND B0ItL£D 

BROWN FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Reach for the label that makes this promise; "There is nothing better in the market." 




This Botany by Levinsohn 
suit is a comfort even in the most 
trying situations. That’s 
because it’s made of Klopman 
stretch— a remarkable fabric 
with a difference you can 
feel rather than see. How does 
it work? By making a virtue out 
of two qualities which were once 


stretches and then it shrinks again. 
Smoothly, instantly, every 
time you want it to. 

Klopman makesthis wonder 
fabric by combining Lycra* 
spandex with their classic 
blend of Dacron* polyester 
and combed cotton. As a 
result, when a fellow has 



at least he won’t have to think 
about his suit. 

Student suit in "Easy Living’"" stretch 
poplin. Olive, tan, putty, navy, black. Studen 
sizes 35 to 40. About $50. At fine stores. 
Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., 

450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1. 

A division of 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

a man you can lean on 




*50 says you’ll be satisfied every time 

you rent from Hertz Hertz calls it CERTIFIED SERVICE. It’s your as- 
surance of satisfaction every time you rent a car. If at any time you’re not completely satisfied 
with Hertz service, simply fill out a form available at any Hertz Rent A Car office. Immediately 
upon verification you will receive $50 in car rental certificates. Next time ^ you need a car, 
call Hertz to reserve a new Chevrolet or other fine car. 

let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat ! 







You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. Air Travel or other accredited charge card... and the new Hertz Revoivtng Credit Plan lets you rent now/ pay later, 



Security is the home you love 


A home is much more than mere shelter. It’s the focal point of family life. Plans, memories, joy, sadness, laughter, 
love, security — all these things and many more make a house your home. That's why the man who cares protects his 
home— for the ones he loves. And he does it through the company that cares — United of Omaha. Broad, practical, low- 
cost mortgage protection can be tailored to your needs. So protect your family's 
security by protecting the home they love. See the man from United of Omaha. 

United of Omaha is a three billion dollar life insurance company with offices throughout the United 

States, Canada, PaMrra, CanaI Zone, Puerto Rico, Europe and Pacific islands. Home Office: Omaha, . « . , 




Nebraska. SECURITY IS OUR BUSINESS. 


OF OMAHA 



Testimonial From the quick brown fox 

Most portables are made — this one is built 

(to take it and take it and take it) 


Every typing student has met the 
quick brown fox. He’s part of a 
sentence that uses all the letters in 
the alphabet. In this case he is 
telling a story never before told: 
a typewriter built unbelievably 


strong— strong like the all-steel 
frame that surrounds and protects 
its vital parts. Strong enough to 
pile a load of bricks on. Students 
may not be that hard on the port- 
able you give them. But it's a real 


comfort to know Smith-Corona* 
portables are solid enough to be 
backed by a full five-year guarantee 
—solid enough to take it and take 
it and take it. 

SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


SSB-. 


GUARANTEE: Ai» Sfrilh - Corom brjrth oll'Ce v..;! r«pi»t» withput eh»rj^ ( e«r»pl toi :»b»r »''d shipping) iny pa^l tmi provas wilhm 6 of puren«s« 

dilp. No KbO' cfiarta 90 da>s of purcf-Pir. W)t>an(y covert <11 pint cicept molo'. rubber parij. enerjy cell or ebarge’ e'K' 90 dayt. Does not cover dsmige 

from accident or misuse ind eitends or'l/ to ongmgl 0»ner. SCM CORPORATION. 410 PARK AVE..N.Y. aa.N.V. 


SCORECARD 


CLOUD THE SIZE OF A MAN'S HAND 

We have been force-fed so much favora- 
ble comment on Shea Stadium, the new 
ball park of the New York Mets. that we 
feel comF)elled to give one of our noncon- 
formist correspondents the courtesy of 
minority space. He says bluntly, “I don't 
like the park. The players are too far 
away, and there is none of the intimacy 
of the Polo Grounds or Ebbets Field. 
You can't sec pitchers warming up be- 
cause the bullpens are hidden by fences. 
The crowds are poorly handled. Parking 
is more chaotic than it has any right to 
be at a modern stadium. The superscorc- 
board, constantly blinking publicity mes- 
sages, is a superirritant. The whole place 
is phony.” 

THE SYSTEM 

An all-out drive has begun to “restore 
the United States' overall supremacy” 
in the Olympic Games. Franklin L. 
Orth, a former Deputy Assistant Secreta- 
ry of the Army and head of a sp>ecial 
Olympic committee, described the plan 
last week and said it would “involve 
thousands of people and eventually mil- 
lions, alongwith the latest business meth- 
ods available.” He said, “The necessary 
facilities can be furnished for all sports 
through a cooperation of effort by mu- 
nicipalities. counties and the Federal 
Government in a planned program." He 
cited figures on the Soviet Union's ex- 
penditures on sport and added, “We will 
beat them with our own United Stales 
system. It will take a lot of time, effort 
and money to put it over in 1 968 or 1 972.” 
He called the program "our big test to 
determine whether democracy can com- 
pete with a regimented society.” 

We admire sport for sport’s sake, but 
uc recognize, as Mr. Orth does, the de- 
sirability of Olympic victory, and we 
applaud efforts to further America's 
chances for winning gold medals. Yet 
we feel Mr. Orth and his committee 
may have overlooked certain facts. 

One is that victory in sports does not 
necessarily mean victory in the political 
scene. Or doesn’t Mao Tsc-iung read 
the sports pages? 


Another is that Russia is not neces- 
sarily the prime challenge to U.S. Olym- 
pic superiority: the world is. In men's 
track and field in Rome in 1960, seven 
countries whose combined population 
was only slightly larger than the Soviet 
Union's (Germany. Italy, Poland. Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Australia and 
Ethiopia) won twice as many gold med- 
als as Russia and exactly one more than 
the U.S. did. America’s athletes are not 
getting worse; the rest of the world is 
getting better. 

Third, like it or not, Americans favor 
sports that have commercial value. 
Blocs of dedicated amateurs com[>cte in 
gymnastics, speed skating, weight lifting 
and the like, but our most popular sports 
— baseball, football, basketball, golf, 
horse racing, harness racing, bowling — 
are commercial giants, and only one of 
these is an Olympic sport. Broadening 
the base of American participation is a 
laudable idea, but it will be difficult and 
perhaps not necessarily good to wean 
the youth of the country away from the 
diamond, the gridiron and the links, the 
familiar arenas. 

Finally, Olympic victory is splendid 
and American preeminence is something 
we all want, but the program Mr. Orth 
recommends to achieve this end sounds 
more like a copy of the Soviet Union's 
regimented methods than it does like 
“our own U.S. system." 

WHEN THE GOING WAS WORSE 

John Zanhiser, pitching for the Behrend 
Campus of Penn State against the Penn 
State freshmen a few days ago, was hit 
in the elbow when the rival pitcher tried 
to pick him off first base. John was also 
the losing pitcher, but all in all he con- 
sidered himself fortunate. He remem- 
bered the last time he pitched agtiinst 
the Penn State freshmen. On the first 
play of that game he was spiked on the 
ankle as he covered first base on an in- 
field tap. After a 10-minute time-out for 
recovery, he went back to the mound. 
His first pitch was lined back at him and 
hit him on the other ankle. He took an- 
other 10-minute respite and doggedly re- 


turned to action. There was a close play 
at home plate, and John had to cover. 
The opposing base runner, frying to 
score, slammed into him and knocked 
him halfway to the dugout. He was re- 
vived and told to sit on the bench, “where 
you will be safe." A batter fouled off 
a fast ball toward the dugout. Zanhiser' 
jerked his head back to avoid the foul 
Ntll. smacked his head against the con- 
crete wall of the dugout and was down 
for the count again. 

He also was the losing pitcher in the 
26-3 game. 

IT'S WARMUP TIME 

Walter Hewlett, a 19-year-oId Harvard 
sophomore from Palo Alto, Calif., won 
the Greater Boston college two-mile run 
the other day in 9:23.8. That is hard- 
ly spectacular time, but if was a note- 
worthy win. Hewlett warmed up for the 



race by running 12 miles from Harvard 
Square to the track in Waltham. Mass., 
where the meet was held. He arrived five 
minutes before his race began. 

"1 felt I needed the work.” Hewlett 
explained. “There's a shorter route— it's 
about 10 miles — but 1 came a longer way 
over the Newton Hills, the reverse from 
the way the Boston Marathon goes. I ran 
into a few traffic tie-ups and the hills 
tired me somewhat, so that delayed me a 
liitlc. I really wanted to get to the meet 
earlier so that I could have a little breath- 
er. After all, I ran 16 hard miles the day 
before.” 

BACK INTO BATTLE 

The Olympics will pul the National Bas- 
ketball Association player draft at a dis- 
advantage this year because of the lata 
date of the Games (October). Drafted 

co/ilinued 
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How do you catch a Cheetah? 



Load your camera with new anscochromc 200 .. . the fastest color film you can huy! 


Yes, even a 60 m.p.h. Cheetah, used by ancient 
royalty in the hunt to chase down game, can be 
stopped on new Anscochrome’* Color Film. And not 
only can you stop him perfectly, but beautifully as 
well. No other film gives you richer, truer colors, . . 


finer grain, too. And these same better qualities 
are yours in all new Anscochrome 35mm Color 
Films. Try them yourself and see the colorful dif- 
ference in your pictures. All are guaranteed to give 
pictures that satisfy you or a new roll free! 



ANSCOCHROME T/100. . .a new faster film 
especially balanced for artificial light. 



ANSCOCHROME 1 00 ... a new faster 
filmforall-around action— less light. 



ANSCOCHROME SO . . new, general-purpose 
standard speed film at an economy price. 



Ansco 
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Automotive engineers 
have made dependability 
a sure thing in your new car 

Whether they’re out para-sailing on may. The designers and engineers their performance. Those vital parts 
some idle air strip or whistling along are building in dependability with aremadeof new and improved steels, 
an open highway, people take de- more than 160 different types of No other material can do the job as 
pendable performance in a new car steel. They are continually testing well as steel— or as economically. You 
for granted these days. And well they materials and vital parts to perfect can depend on it. 




New steels from 
U. S. Steel make 
your new car a more 
dependable performer 

It's not too difficult to find a man over 35 
who can remember the day his dad hit the 
roof because the springs on the family car 
hit bottom . . . and broke. Today, a broken 
spring is almost unheard of because the 
design of springs and the steel they’re 
made of have both been improved. 

U. S. Steel developed the spring steel now 
designated as AISI 5160, a grade that's 
currently the most popular steel for both 
auto and truck springs. Us cost is actually 
lower than the spring steels used in the 
past, yet it has better surface quality, hard- 
enability, and uniformity of structure. 

Making the rounds. Another U. S. Steel 
improvement in spring steels was the de- 
velopment of precision-rolled rounds for 
coil springs and torsion bar systems. The 
steel billets are especially conditioned to 
minimize surface seams and other defects. 
Precision rolling techniques produce steel 
within half the range of standard tolerances. 

Stronger gears. To put extra strength and 
durability into gears, axles, and transmis- 
sion assemblies, U. S. Steel supplies the 
automotive industry with USS CARILLOY 
Steels. These special alloy steels can be 
forged, machined, and heat-treated uni- 
formly with minimum distortion. This lew 
distortion is essential because gear failure 
can result from variations as small as a few 
thousandths of an inch from proper values 
of spiral angle, tooth form, or spacing. 

Stronger by design. Bumper to bumper, all 
the parts which put the muscle in your new 
car are made of special steels selected to 
do their particular jobs best. The carbon 
steel used in the frame has about three 
times the strength required to take the 
road shocks of normal driving. And sturdy 
steel in the car body surrounds you with 
greater safety. 

Stronger words. You’ll hear a lot of praise 
for the '64 cars. They deserve every word 
of it. They're designed better, styled better, 
and they perform better. And more. They're 
built to stay in good shape years longer, 
with improved steels developed by U. S. 
Steel. United States Steel. 525 William 
Penn Place. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvan a 
15230. USS and CARILLOY are trademarks. 


United States Steel 



SCORECARD conUnNed 

college seniors who are on the Olympic 
team will miss preseason pro practice and 
will be correspondingly slow in working 
their way into the regular lineup. One 
such senior is Walt Hazzard of UCLA, 
the Los Angeles Lakers* first choice. To 
compensate for Hazzard's adjustment 
period the l.akers have hit on a gimmick 
that would protect them and help the 
bo.x office, too. They are planning to lure 
Hot Rod Hundley out of retirement to 
play until Hazzard is ready. Hundley, 
who retired after the 1962-63 season and 
is now a representative for the Converse 
Rubber Corporation in the Southeast, 
vk-as one of the most colorful players in 
college or pro ball. He played in a cou- 
ple of exhibition games in Charleston. 
W. Va. Just a few weeks ago and still 
looked good enough for the NBA. 

TO TWIN OR NOT TO TWIN 

Hialeah Park, the best racetrack in Flor- 
ida. has been the only holdout there 
against that deplorable development in 
horse racing, the twin double, and we 
commended the officials of that track for 
their wisdom (SI. April 13). Now the 
word is that Hialeah officiats arc waver- 
ing in their resistance to a gimmick they 
said they did not like. Hold that line. 
Hialeah. 

WHY WESTWARD HO? 

Even though National Hockey League 
President Clarence Campbell said flatly 
a few weeks ago that “no expansion of 
the league is contemplated" and despite 
evidence supporting Campbell (SI, May 
1 1 ), there arc new rumors that the NHL 
will indeed expand, all the way to the 
West Coast and as soon as the 196(^67 
season. “The way is now clear for ex- 
pansion to the West and to Los Angeles 
in particular." said a high official of the 
Western Hockey League in Seattle last 
week. 

Such talk by minor-league officials 
wanting in on big-ieague loot and status 
is one thing, but when Stafl'ord Smythc. 
president of the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
supported (he statement, the minor- 
league claim began to look more and 
more like the real thing. 

Smythc indicated that Vancouver is 
the key to expansion and said that his 
club v^'ould build an SX-niillion. 20.000- 
seat arena in Vancouver ifthe city would 
provide the land. Then Harold Ballard 
of the Maple Leafs said that if the Van- 
couver deal goes through it would enable 
iviitiiincil 
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SQUEEZY 

STOMACH? 


If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer® 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be! 

Relief is just a swallow away 
with Alka-Seltzer. because 
it’s liquid-quick when you 
take it. 

Alka-Seltzer contains 
medically proven alkalizers 
that reduce stomach acid, 
comfort your stomach, and 
relieve that stuffy, too-full 
feeling. You get Speedy 
Alkalizing Action when you 
drink Alka-Seltzer. 

When your stomach 
strikes a sour note due to 
overeating, acid indigestion 
or heartburn, take pleasant 
liquid-quick Alka-Seltzer. 






SCORECARD coitlimied 


Obviously . . . 

Al’s in the wrong Calcutta 
but he’s always in 
the right golf shirt 



A Munsingwear Grand Slarn golf shirt, of course. Cardigan style, cotton 
mesh, raglan sleeves. Worn by professional golfer A1 Gieberger. Style 2841. 
Patented nylon reinforced underarm gusset*. S5.95 


:irM 


unsmgweax* 

it’s worth the difference 


the NHL to absorb that city, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco and possibly St. Louis. 

The question then arises: Why would 
the present six-team NHL, playing to 
93.3% of capacity all season long, want 
to take on the huge increase in travel 
costs that expansion to the West Coast 
would entail? Simple. Sports' big daddy, 
network television, is back in the picture. 
CBS used to carry NHL games, but 
iwn'ers got tired of ivatching the same 
four teams having at each other over and 
over. (Toronto did not appear at all. 
and Montreal only once a year.) But 
with four new teams making the NHL a 
10-team coast-to-coast attraction, league 
officials feel certain that a major net- 
work will snap up the package. 

Both the Maple Leafs and the Mon- 
treal Canadiens have television commit- 
ments w'ith the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, but it is assumed that both 
clubs would cancel that arrangement if 
one of the big U.S. networks carpe up 
with a significant offer. With any kind 
of assurance at all from a network, the 
NHL may well vote westward ho at 
their meeting early next month in Mont- 
real. 

SEAT OF SORROW 

The Commissioner of Recreation in 
Mount Vernon. N.Y., recently took steps 
to acquire some of the old grandstand 
seats from the Polo Grounds, which is 
being torn down, for use in the city's 
stadium. What is intriguing about this 
small bit of intelligence is that Mount 
Vernon's C ommissioner of Recreation is 
John Branca. He has a younger brother 
named Ralph w-ho. you may recall, once 
pitched in the Polo Grounds. 

EtCftT MEN M A BOAT 

On early form, MIT will not be the crew 
that will go to Tokyo next fall to repre- 
sent the U.S. in the 1964 Olympics. And 
does this discourage MIT Coach Jack 
Frailey? It docs. But just because the 
MIT shell tends to row off in all direc- 
tions, it isn’t going to keep Frailey out 
of an Olympic blazer — he hopes. Frailey 
has a plan for taking some of the good 
oarsmen from the boats of this season's 
also-rans and creating, in effect, an all- 
star crew. 

This scheme may jar the stripes right 
off the tics of the traditionalists. Until 
now, there has been one way, and one 
way only to select our Olympic crews. 
Take the best crews in the country, put 

continued 
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Champion 1914, 1919 
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New 

HaigQUltra 
golf ball 

costs no more than 
the next best ball 


Today's most discriminating golfers play the new 
Haig Ultra* golf ball, the tournament-winning dis- 
tance ball with the gleaming white cover. 

Haig Ultra is a lively, liquid center ball produced 
under exclusive “Temperature Controlled Winding 
and Processing" that makes it stay livelier longer, 
helps deliver maximum distance and accuracy. 

The Haig Ultra golf ball is available only through 
golf professional shops. And it costs no more than the 
next best ball. Play Haig Ultra in your next round. 

Waiter Hagen Golf • Grand Rapids, Michigan 


"you don’t h»v» to bo o mHUonoiro to ploy tiko ono." 


PGA Champion 1921, 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927 
British Open Champion 1922. 1924, 1928, 1929 


SCORECARD continued 


Our embossed papers have a rich leathery feel. They make 
pictures snap off the page— but they’re really quite harm- 
less. Murderous on the competition, though. (They also 
make type look good enough to eat.) Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


I papers \ 




Citation's aroma? Masculine to the core. Lasting, yet subtle. The Secret? Rare, 
imported essences, selected for their discreet long life. Citation's soothing ingre- 
dients keep working hour after hour. too. New Citation, by Mennen, 
truly the all day after shave (also great for those evening assignments). 


them in a boat race, and the winner goes. 

But Frailey and some of the other 
more adventurous coaches began won- 
dering what would become of a boat if 
you were to pull some of the weaker 
oarsmen and replace them by big. strong, 
talented fellows from a different boat. 

Why, the boat would go to pieces, in- 
sist the traditionalists. The only way a 
crew can move its shell with speed is after 
weeks and w-eeks of rowing together un- 
til the oars sweep out with the synchro- 
nized beat of a hopped-up grandfather 
clock. Frailey is of a mind that raw tal- 
ent is more important than the form 
beautiful. So, following the IRA cham- 
pionships at Syracuse next month, and 
after the front-runners have officially en- 
tered the Olympic trials, Frailey hopes 
to recruit 24 of the best from other crews, 
take them up to Laconia, N.H. for two 
and a half weeks and try to put together 
two, or possibly three, boats to enter the 
trials. 

“We'll put in a lot of small-boat work 
[pairs and fours],” says Frailey, “to de- 
termine the best men. Then we'll take 
the eight fastest rowers, put them in one 
boat and see what happens." 

But what about style and form and all 
that? “Overrated.” is what Frailey has 
to say about form. “And we don’t intend 
to change anybody’s style. We’ll just 
teach these men to do things properly. 
That’s what counts.” 

Now Just suppose Frailey’s mixed 
breeds do well, maybe even win. What do 
you suppose he would have done if he 
had put together a crew from the best, 
rather than the worst IRA boats? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Maxie Rosenbloom, former light 
heavyweight champion, asked if he ever 
threw a fight: “Never. Once some gam- 
blers made me a very attractive offer to 
take a dive in the second round, but I 
turned them down — I couldn’t go the 
distance.” 

• The Rev. Dr. Felix B. Gear, of De- 
catur, Ga., newly elected moderator of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, on his 
recreational activities: “1 have hunted 
deer on occasion, but they were not 
aware of it.” 

• Jack Patterson, University of Texas 

track coach, asked how he would handle 
a shotputter like Texas A&M’s Randy 
Matson, if he had one on his squad: “I 
wouldn’t do anything except polish his 
shot for him.” end 
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Free from Command 
70 Ford Mustangs! 



lodlaRapoUi ‘500; 


Here’s the Sweepstakes to end all sweepstakes. Command Hair Dressing 
gives you 710 chances to win the hottest sportscar in years! 


Whateveryou do. don’t miss this one! 70 chances to win. 70 winners! 
Each of these Command Mustangs is equipped for real performance! 

How hot is the car? Hot!) The 289 high performance V-8 develops 
271 horsepower at 6000 rpm. Each of Command’s 70 prize Mustangs 
is also equipped with a 4-speed fully synchronized transmission plus 
a Rally-Pac with matched tach and electric clock. Grand Prix driver, 
Dan Gurney, says: “Mustang is best handling of any car in its class." 

Win a new Mustang and you've got a new problem— when the top 
goes down, your hair goes up! Answer? Command! Formula modern as 
the Mustang. No alcohol. No water. Non-greasy. Grooms your hair as 
if it grew that way. Remember— no Command man ever finished last. 


ENTER NOW. FOLLOW SIMPLE RULES. 

1. Simolx onnl youc name, iddteu, city and stale on (he beck ol the yellow 
end llap of any Command Hair Dressing package or if vou don’t have one. 
write the word COMMAND in block tellers on a plain sheet of paper 
along with yoiir complete name and address and mail to Command Sportscar 
Sweepstakes. Reuben H Donnelley Corporation. P.O. 6o> 700. Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 

2 . Enter as often as you wish but each entry must be mailed in a separate 
envelope. 

3. All entries must be postmarked no later than July I. 1964 and received 
no later than July 7, 1964 Winners will be notified by mail appioilmalely 
30 days alter the completion ol the drawing. A winners' list can be obtained 
by mailing a self-addiessed stamped envelope to Winners' list, Reuben 
H Donnelley, P.O. Bo> 7?$, Hinsdale. Illinois. Do not include self-addressed 
stamped envelope with entry. 

4. This sweepstakes is subject lo all federal, state and local regulations 
and IS open to anyone eicept employees and their lamilies of Alberto- 
Culver Company, its advertising agencies, the judging organiaation and 
residents of the state of Wisconsin. 



Sports 


Illustrated 

MAY 18. 1964 


HOME RUN HEAVEN 


The Twine andthe Aih/eties hU 11 home runs during their three games 
in Minnesota's Metropolitan Stadium last week, an overwhelming 
number over the short left and right center-field fences, as shown 



Last week it was the favorably fenced and ventilated ball park of the Twins, and before that the Athletics’ 
Municipal Stadium, where the sluggers on both teams are slugging like crazy by FRANK DEFORD 

below. In the second game a 2S-mlle-tn-hour wind, with gusts up (4‘s); second game. 3) Ro/llns (Twins). 4) Causey (4'9), 5) Jimenez 

to 50 . also helped the hitters. The 11 were hit by the following players (4‘s), 6) Colavilo (A's). 7) Hall (Twins), 8) Allison (Twins). 9) 

and they came in this sequence; first game. 1) Hall (Twins). 2) Lau Mineher (Twins); third game. lO)Mincher(Twlns). li)Batley (Twins). 



HOME RUN HEAVEN continued 


E xcept, perhaps, for the misty, air- 
conditioned valley on the dark side 
of the moon that Junior. Dick Tracy’s 
son. is now being shown in the space 
coupe by Moon Maid, no more interest- 
ing weather conditions prevail anywhere 
than at the Metropolitan Stadium in 
Bloomington. Minn, and Municipal Sta- 
dium in Kansas City. Mo. It is not the 
cold or the rain or the tornado warnings 
but the wind that makes things so fas- 
cinating. The wind is a hitter’s wind this 
time of year, and it is blowing home runs 
out of these two parks at a pace that stag- 
gers the imagination and the pitchers. 

In Kansas City earlier this month, the 
Twins and the A’s managed to split four 
games amidst 24 home runs, 28 walks. 
5 1 runs and 27 pitchers, and they started 
right up again last week in their rematch 
in Bloomington. The series began at a 
slow pace, at least by Twin-Athletic 
standards. Only two home runs were hit 
Friday night because for once the wind 
was blowing in from the outfield. 

The next afternoon, however, condi- 
tions were back to normal and so were 
the hitters. Rich Rollins got a home run 
for Minnesota in the first inning, but 
Kansas City struck back in the third. 
Wayne Causey hit one into the bleachers 
in right, and a few minutes later Manny 
Jimenez hit another to approximately the 
same spot with two runners on. Exit 
starting pitcher Lee Stange of the Twins. 
In the fourth inning Rocky Colavito hit 
a two-run home run into the left-field 
stands. The .A’s were ahead 7-1. 

But 7-1 leads are peanuts when these 
two teams get together, and the Twins 
quickly proved it. In the bottom of the 
fourth Jimmie Hall put one about 15 
rows up in right field, his third home run 
in three games, and the next batter. Bob 
Allison, hit one the same distance to left. 
A week previous the Twins had hit four 
in a row in Kansas City, so when Don 
Minchcr grounded out to second base 
there was a scattering of boos. But two 
innings later Minchcr hit a three-run 
homer to right to make the score 7-6. 
Exit starting pitcher Orlando Pena of 
Kansas City. An inning later Minnesota 
won the game on, of all things, a double. 

On Sunday the home-run storm sub- 
sided. Only two were hit, both by the 
Twins, possibly because Camilo Pascual 
was pitchingfor Minnesota. Even so, the 
bombardment during the scries had been 
impressive. In three games the two slug- 


happy teams had hit 1 1 hone runs, seven 
by the Twins, four by the Athletics. The 
two-series, seven-game total stood at 35, 
or an average of five home runs a game. 

Both the Twins and the A’s arc far 
ahead of any team’s past home-run per- 
formance. The best ever was by the 1961 
Yankees, who averaged 1.47 home runs 
a game and hit 240 through the season. 
After Sunday’s game, the Twins were 
averaging 1.83 and the A’s 1.48. The 
Twins have already hit more home runs 
in Kansas City than they did all last year. 
At this pace there will be a major league 
record total of 311 home runs hit in 
Kansas City this year, more than one 
apiece for every man. woman and child 
in the 288 new scats in the shortened 
right-field area. For the more romantic, 
the latest count shows eight Twins and 
three A’s ahead of Roger Maris’ record 
pace. Unfortunately, neither team has 
anybody threatening Walter Johnson’s 
pace. The A’s are in 10th and the Twins 
in fifth, and without pitching neither is 
likely to improve much on that. 

Baseball’s greatest non sequitur is that 
pitching is 75% of the game and home- 
run hitters drive Cadillacs. There is more 
excitement in Kansas City this year be- 
cause of the acquisition of Rocky Cola- 
vito and Jim Gentile than all the pitching, 
colored uniforms, sheep and fireworks of 
the past were able to set off. Gentile and 
Colavito are being treated like movie 
stars, which they somewhat resemble. 
Both have made excellent starts, and 
Gentile, who moped and fought himself 
and the tough Baltimore park when he 
was playing there, is Jumping around 
like a kid. 

Owner Charlie Finley brought in his 
right-field fence to help Gentile— and to 
wave a red flag at the Yankees, who have 
the shortest foul line in baseball — but it 
is not this so-called Half Pennant Porch 
that has produced all the Kansas City 
home runs. In fact, only four of the 50 
home runs hit in Kansas City so far have 
gone into the porch. Instead they are 
mostly the result of the winds, which 
blow up to 20 miles [>cr hour away from 
home plate this lime of year. Even with- 
out so 'much as a zephyr, the air in Mis- 
souri is light enough. “The new fence?” 
says K. C. Pitcher Orlando Pena, who 
ought to know. “That is nothing. The 
balls jump out of there.” The situation is 
comparable in Minnesota. The air is 
somewhat heavier at the Met, but the 


winds blow harder. Twenty-five miles 
an hour was not unusual last week, and 
there were gusts up to 50. 

At neither park do the fences curve 
sharply back as they do elsewhere, an- 
other big advantage for hitters. '‘There 
are your danger spots.” Manager Bill 
Rigncy of the Angels s;iid early last week 
when his team was in Minnesota. He 
pointed toward two positions in the out- 
field. “It’s not the 330 feet down the 
lines, but the 365 in left and right center. 
Suppose you hang a curve and a guy 
hits it down the line — a home run at 330. 
So you made a mistake and you have to 
accept it. But what hurts is when you 
make a good pitch and the hitler just 
gels a piece of it — not enough to get 
around on it. to pull it. It still goes out, 
over the short left or right center, at 
365.” There were 17 home runs hit at 
Metropolitan Stadium last week, and 
only one was truly a drive down the 
line. Most were aimed at the danger 
spots clustered around the 365-foot 
areas. 

This takes nothing away from the 
Twins, a hitting club in any kind of 
weather or park. The lead-off man of 
late has been Rich Rollins, who had 16 
home runs in each of the last two years. 
Don Minchcr had 17 playing part time 
last season, Earl Battcy hit 26, Bob Alli- 
son 35 and Harmon Killebrew- has av- 
eraged 46 since the team moved to Min- 
nesota three years ago. To this crew- the 
Twins have added a pair of sluggers — 
even if they do not look like sluggers — 
who by themselves would be enough for 
nearly any other team: Jimmie Hall and 
Tony Oliva. 

Hail, who has eight homers now, one 
for every 8.88 at bats, was apparently 
created from thin air. He had an undis- 
tinguished minor league career; as re- 
cently as last year he was open to draft. 
Passed over, he moved up to the Twins 
as a hanger-on. and did not become a 
regular until June 13. He went on to hit 
33 home runs, breaking Ted Williams’ 
rookie record. Halt is a wispy 170 
pounds; at 26 he has a bit of gray at 
the temples. His swing is fast, whip- 
lashed, with the power coming from 
quick wrists. 

Oliva, the 23-ycar-old Cuban rookie, 
has taken center stage not only from the 
rest of the Twins’ power cadre, but from 
nearly everyone but Willie Mays. With 
at least two hits a game at the Met all 
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week, Oliva raised his average to .441. 
He has a natural, level swing that per- 
mits him to pick up on low pitches, as 
well as on high ones, with little difficulty. 
Oliva was signed in Cuba by the late 
Joe Cambria and borrowed his brother's 
passport to get to Florida. Because he 
wanted to protect his brother, Oliva just 
assumed the passport name, Tony. His 
real name is Pedro, but now he likes 
Tony better. Anyway, Pedro /Tony Oliva 
got his start at Wythevillc. Va. in the 
rookie league in 1961 and hit .410. Then 
the Twins sent him to the Florida In- 
structional League with Scout Oel Wil- 
ber in charge. Wilber's orders were sim- 
ple; teach him to field and speak English. 
"Nobody ever touched his hitting," Wil- 
ber says. "I'd see him around the cage 
even when he wasn't supposed to hit, 
and I’d tell him to go out there and field. 
He knew how to hit.” 

Oliva's English is still weak, but he 
works at it. He is a tremendously con- 
scientious young man, and also a happy 
one. Heisoccasionallyciilled "Cheeri-o” 
for his disposition, and because Oscar 
Robertson has already preempted "Tlte 
Biy O." Vic Pow'er. his roommate, refers 
to him as "Mr. Cuban. 1964.” Power 
also calls him "the best roommate I ever 
have. He is so quiet, but he is smart 
boy. He sees me sign autographs — Best 
wishes, Vic Power’ and he ask me to 
show him how you write this 'best 
wishes,’ All he want to do is eat 
all the time— eat anything, rice and 
beans, steak. 

"1 tell him. he not going to be happy 
like this all the time. He going to have a 
bad day some time, but he don't care. 
He just smile, smile and show that gold 
tooth. Nothing change this boy. We all 
talking about Mudeat Grant. He say, 
who is this Mudeat? I say, who is Mud- 
cat? 'r'ou just get two hits off that guy. 
That who is Mudeat. He just smile. He 
don’t know nobody, He don't know 
Mudeat. He don’t know Bob Feller. Ty 
Cobb. But he a good boy, A cfcan-fiv- 
ing kid. and the best roommate 1 ever 
have." 

Oliva, with seven home runs, is one 
of three Twins among the top eight in the 
American League. Two others, natural- 
ly. are Athletics: Colavito and Gentile. 
If these two teams could only play home- 
and-horne for the rest of the season. 
Babe Ruth would just be remembered 
for the candy bar. end 



Sluggers KiUebrew. Hall. OHva and Allison stare wide-eyed at rising balloons In unscientific 
attempt to determine prevailing wind. The experiment failed, but home runs provewind is no gag. 
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HOW FAST IS THE 
FASTEST MAN ALIVE? 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

Florida A&M Sprinter Bob Hayes, America's top Olympic prospect, 
has a running style that is all wrong — and altogether right, as an 
analysis of his latest stylish 100-yard dash conclusively proves. 




100 yards {2.1 seconds). Hayes is fa- 
mous for his kick at end. Actually, it is not 
as fast as has been imagined but only seems 
so because weaker opponents have tailed off. 



/a yards (7.5 seconds). Hayes accel- 
erates again. Despite wobbling gait, he 
is now traveling 26. S mph, probably the 
highest speed ever attained in the 100. 
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A s/ow beginner by international standards. Hayes (third from right) is third in fact coming out 
of blocks at Atlanta. But he accelerates rapidly (right to left below) and Is alone at the finish. 



50 yards (?.? seconds). Adjusting stride after 
initial burst, Hayes settles into a fast float. According 
to San Jose State Coach Bud Winter, who has made 
special study, this is typical of best-trained sprinters. 



25 yards (J seconds). This is the 

slowest portion of Hayes's race. Like 
fSSfi Olympian Bobby Morrow, he does 
not reach real speed until 20 yards out. 
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FASTEST MAN ALIVE 



coillitlliccl 

W hen Robert Lee Hayes runs you get 
the impression that cotter pins have 
come out and dowels loosened and that 
at the end of the race there will be sec- 
tions of Bob Hayes— elbows, kneecaps, 
forearms — strewn along the track like 
the Florida Keys. Churning along, his 
pigeon toes making divots and his arms 
cfTecting great uppercuts, Hayes does 
not run a race so much as he appears 
to beat it to death, or it him. For all 
that, Bob Hayes arrives. All of him al- 
ways arrives. And the wonder then is 
not the completion of the trip so much 
as the speed of it. People just cannot 
believe how quickly this young man gets 
from one place to another. 

As an example, take the Southern In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conference track 
and field championships two years ago 
in Atlanta. Hayes runs for (and plays 
football for and attends classes att Flor- 
ida A&.M University, and that day. as 
a 19-year-old sophomore, he ran 100 
yards with more impatience than usual. 
Among the judges, presumably airemble 
at the sight, there were watches stopped 
at 8.9 seconds and 9.0 seconds. This was 
impossible, of course. Nobody vsould 
ever believe such a thing. Hayes’s time 
rounded off to a sensational but unin- 
flamniatory 9.3 seconds. 

Since then Hayes has pretty well in- 
dicated that he could do 9.3 running on 
Jones Beach in combat boots. Watches 
have become bolder — five times he has 
been clocked at 9.1, which is the ac- 
cepted world record - and last week At- 
lanta headline writers were bold, too 
(HAYES GOES FOR 9 FLAT), as he re- 
turned for the conference meet. Bold 
but uninformed. Odds were enormous 
against a record, because competition 
was flimsy (it is a league of smalt Negro 
schools dominated by AAM). and when 
pieliminai ies were completed the cindci 
track at Cheney Stadium, not a good 
facility anyway, was gingerbread. More 
likely, he would do 9.4 or 9.5, looking 
over his shoulder. 

After running a decisive anchor leg 
on the winning A&M 440-yard relay 
team, Hayes settled into the blocks for 
the 100. Settled is not quite the word. 
He was still fussing with his fingers at 
the set position when the gun went o(T. 
Caught there and slow getting out. he 
was an inconspicuous third, but inside 
of 20 yards he had caught up, and he had 
shoved his powerful chest ahead after 
25. The crowd, bunched up along the 


rail as if the stadium had liked the mo- 
ment Hayes's name was announced, 
wooooocd him down the line. When lie 
won there was a light wind in his face 
and an indecently large gap between bis 
heels and the No. 2 man, The judges 
confidently clocked him out at 9.2. 

On a fast rubberized track, pushed 
(if that is possible) by a Henry Carr or 
a Harry Jerome or a Larry Oucsiad. it is 
reasonable to surmise that Hayes at that 
moment would have become the first 
man to run 100 yards in less than nine 
seconds. He will do it one of these days. 
A 9.2 on gingerbread with no real com- 
petition tells you liow close he is. 

l.ater in the meet Hayes won the 220- 
yurJ dash in 21.2 and, as a cunccssiun 
to the clinical .studies of his bright young 
coach, Dick Hill, agreed to run one of 
the legs of the mile relay. 

"I run440yards only one other time in 
my life." said Hayes, grinning. “EMcase 
have a drink of water ready on the back- 
stretch." 

“Can Hayes run a quarter mile?” the 
A&.M football coach. Jake Caitlier. was 
asked in the infield, where he was con- 
ducting a Bob-Hayes-can-do-anything 
seminar. 

“Just watch him," said Ciaithcr. 

Hayes was fifth when he got the baton 
on the second leg. When he gave it up 


Florida A&M had the lead, and ulti- 
mately it had the victory. Hayes ran his 
quarter in a creditable 48.6. 

Gaither eventually had to be routed 
from his place in the infield because his 
stories had drawn a crowd. The football 
coach told of a night in Jacksonville — 
Bob Hayes Night, as declared by the 
mayor, because Jacksonville is Hayes's 
home town — when his 192-pound half- 
back ran a punt back 83 yards for a 
touchdown and. in the last quarter, 
scored twice more to pull out a game 
against a strong Texas Southern team. 
But please do not be misled, said Gai- 
ther. What you see before you is not 
just a great runner but a great pass 
leceiver and a man who can kick off 
over the goat line and punt 50 or 60 
yards. "But I was scared to death to let 
him." said Gaither. “With that fool up 
he's fair game, and if he ever got racked 
I'd be Mister Mud himself, the man who 
ruined our Olympic sprinter." 

Football I’laycr Hayes has been 
drafted a.s a future by the Denver Bron- 
cos and tile Dallas Cowboys and is 
likely to accept a professional contract 
after the Olympics (where he wants to 
win three gold medal.s) and after the 
next football season (be hopes to be 
back in time to play in five regular- 
season games, the Orange Blossom 
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Classic and the North-South game, to 
which he has already been invited). 
Hayes could easily succeed as a pro 
where other sprinters, like Frank Budd 
and Glenn Davis, have failed. He is first 
a football player and second a sprinter. 
He has the necessary change of pace, he 
cuts without diminishing returns on his 
speed and, as Gaither modestly suggests, 
“is one helluva fine pass receiver.” 

Hayes runs track like a football play- 
er. a fact that is a continuing subject of 
investigation. If a man is that unortho- 
dox, how does he run that fast? Pete 
Griffin, his former track coach and an 
A«S:M assistant, gives lectures on the 
subject and writes ponderous analyses 
in athletic journals. Naturally, nobody 
tries to change the way Hayes runs. 
“They would be foolish to try,” says 
Hayes. “They would have to amputate 
his pigeon toes,” says Track Coach Hill. 

There have been minor modifications. 
Hill had Hayes move his right hand 
farther out from his body at the mark 
because he was coming off in too tight a 
knot and spiking himself. He also had 
him shorten his opening stride to in- 
crease acceleration. Hill’s nostrils flare 
at the suggestion that Hayes’s starts are 
less than lightning bolts, and it is true 
that they have improved, but Hayes 
still would not win many 10-yard races. 
Or 20-yard races, cither. But he holds 
world indoor records for 60 and 70 
yards, so he clearly — and quickly — 
makes up for lost time. 

Hill meanwhile will lose sleep over 
cause and effect, wind resistance, gravi- 
tational pull, the five-day forecast and 
the importance of brushing after meals 
if and when they pertain to Robert Lee 
Hayes. He has already memorized the 
weather forecast for Tokyo in October. 

He plies his student with meaningful 
figures and subtle textbook psychology. 
He tells him he is now running 29.9 feet 
per second and needs to do only 30.3 
to run 100 yards in 8.9 seconds. That is 
a mere four-tenths of a foot f>er second 
faster. What could be easier, eh? 

“Like most sprinters, Hayes is tem- 
peramental,” says Hill, “so you have to 
use a few words on him, psych him up a 
little. Sometimes you have to be a little 
devious." 

Hayes is susceptible to psychology. 
Last year at the Coliseum Relays in Los 
Angeles he was due to face Arizona 
State's Henry Carr, world record holder, 
in the 220 when he suddenly announced 


to Hill that he was exhausted and could 
not run. Hayes had just won at 100 
yards; Carr had abstained. Now Hayes 
would have to face a fresh opponent — 
a very good fresh opponent — and it 
was not an appetizing prospect for so 
tired a man. 

“O.K..” said Hill. “Pull on your 
sweat suit and relax. I'll get you 
scratched.” 

Moments later, Hill was back. “Hey, 
Bob, I just saw Carr talking to his coach. 
They look worried. Shaking their heads 
and everything. 1 don't think he wants 
to run against you very bad.” 

Other poignant bulletins followed. 
Correspondent Hill was remarkably well 
informed. Finally Hayes stood up. 
“Coach, can you get my name back 
in there?" Hayes asked. Hill said he 
thought he could. Hayes ran and won. 

Generally, Bob Hayes is a noncom- 
plaining, self-sacrificing athlete who, ex- 
cept for a few cramps and one bad bruise 
from a fall in Madison Square Garden, 
has never been noticeably injured. He is 
heavily muscled — onlyhisanklesareskin- 
ny — with formidable thighs and calves, 
prominent high buttocks and powerful 
chest and shoulder development. When 
he runs there is an exaggerated rotation 
of the shoulders and. widc-lcgged and 
pigeon-toed, he powers along. While Hill 
would like Hayes to take off six pounds 
before Tokyo, weight is no problem, 
Hayes came off the football field in Janu- 
ary weighing 1 96 and ran 1 00 yards in 9.1. 

Hill has a surprise this weekend as part 
of his projected pre-Olympic schedule. 
He is taking Hayes with a relay team to 
the Coliseum Relays, but he has not en- 
tered him in the lOO-yurd dash. Hayes 
will run only the 200 meters. “1 want him 
fresh and ready for Carr. If possible, I 
want him to annihilate some people out 
there. Put a few scars on their memo- 
ries, so they'll be thinking how nobody 
breaks that tape before Bob Hayes.” 

Robert 1 ee Hayes is called “Crow” by 
his friends— “ow/y by my friends.” he 
says, but he likes the nickname. Why 
Crow? “Because he looks like a crow,” 
says a qualified friend. “Sort of pointy- 
faced and shiny. And it’s a natural, man, 
because he flics, he flies. He's the short- 
est distance between two points." 

Hayes works hard at being one of the 
fellows. He is proud of the T that the 
guys burned on his right forearm with a 
hot wire one night, because it makes him 
one of the Tramps, a fraternal group at 


Florida A&M. He is unnerved by too 
much attention, which he invariably gets, 
and as a way of showing his unturned 
head he will go around with his shirttail 
out. “He’d wear overalls on the plane if 
he thought he was being a regular guy,” 
says the friend. 

But there is also some Tabasco in 
Hayes. He was slick on a Friday night in 
Atlanta in gray-striped suit and close- 
brimmed, broad-straw hat that he dipped 
rakishly over his right eye. On the field 
he wears red-while-and-bluc Olympic 
spikes, and he eschews the regular A&M 
sweat suit in favor of any one of a color- 
ful selection of eight. He wore blue on 
Friday, then on Saturday a maroon he 
got from a German he defeated on a 
European tour last year. At school he is 
noted for his talks in government class on 
the wretched raw fish a certain visiting 
athlete had to cat in Russia. “Never 
again. Never again,” he says. 

Hayes does not practice false modesty. 
He does not practice any modesty, really, 
but his boasts are not unattractive, and 
more often than not he speaks of what he 
knows. As a sophomore in high school 
he told his coach he could outrun any of 
those clowns on the track team. The 
coach said, “Let's see you do it,” and 
Hayes did. “I could always run fast,” he 
says in the way of explanation. 

The one time he high-jumped he did 
six feet, he says, and he broad-jumped 
20 feet nine inches, but “1 wasn’t really 
interested too much.” There are those, 
too, who will vouch that he plays a good 
game of basketball, and since he was a 
center fielder on his high school team it 
would not be hard to find somebody who 
thought him another Willie Mays. 

He is also know n as a boy devoted to 
his mother, ’ ‘a wonderful kid with a heart 
of gold,” says Coach Gaither, but there 
was a time last year when resentment 
from his teammates became so apparent 
that Gaither had to tell the wonderful kid 
to please go someplace while he talked 
with the green-eyed boys. 

“Yououghta be ashamed." said Gaith- 
er to the boys. “But, more than that, you 
ought to be proud you’re on the same 
team w ith this fellow. Do you realize he’s 
the fastest that ever lived? All right, 
you're a little jealous of the attention. I 
can understand that. So I’ll guarantee 
you something. I guarantee any one of 
you, you race him and, sure enough, if 
you beat him you’ll get the very same 
attention he's getting.” end 
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Telephoner Joey Giardello is the champion of boxing’s best division-the 
middleweights. A devoted father and friend of the Little League but still 
beloved at the pool hall, he has burled his Dead End Kid days and is . . . 

A MIGHTY DESIRABLE FELLOW 


T he middleweight champion lay on 
the table with his eyes closed, the 
white tcrry-cloth robe with “Joey Giar- 
dello" in script on the back pulled up 
around him. He had become Joey Giar- 
dello when a patriotic guy on the street 
in Brooklyn otTcred to donaie his birth 
certificate so Joey could Join the Army 
at the age of 15, provided Joey gave the 
patriot two bucks. But that was a long 
time ago. Nobody calls him Carmine 
Tilelli anymore. The room, like a thou- 
sand of its kind, was weakly lit and 
grim and, in the coarse concealment, the 
scars on the fighter’s face grayed out as 
if by cosmetic. Giardello's face (.ree wr- 
er) is marvelously expressive, capable of 
prodigious winks and lowers, and the 
places where people have beaten on him 
for 1 6 years seem to add to it rather than 
detract, the way age and scars enhance 
the appeal of an antique. 

Last month in Cleveland half a dozen 
of Joey's friends, his personal solar sys- 
tem from South Philadelphia, were with 
him in his dressing room before a tight 
while two Cleveland cops self-conscious- 
ly guarded the door. It was a needless 
precaution, because Joey lets in anybody 
who ever knew him. Joey is a believer 
in friends. Thirteen of his friends once 
got together on his behalf and offered 
Dick Tiger SIOO.OOO to defend the mid- 
dleweight championship. Tiger eventual- 
ly agreed to the match and lost the cham- 
pionship last December in Atlantic City. 
“Did you actually have SIOO.OOO?" one 
of the friends was asked. “Are you kid- 
ding?" ho replied. 

“Carmen Tedeschi has been shooting 
off about offering me 5125,000 to fight 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

Carter," said Joey from the table. “But 
that's how 1 got my shot, so I'm wise 
to that. He puts in the papers how he 
calls me up and I’m never home, Tedes- 
chi. So one night, it was after midnight, 

l call him from Philadelphia. Collect 
1 call him. He says he now has only 
SIOO.OOO, so 1 tell him I will accept his 
penalty if he will please come to Phil- 
adelphia w ith a — a whatayacallit — " 

“A cashier's check," somebody said. 

"A cashier’s check. I know he ain’t 
got it, but every time he starts off the 
phone I say, ‘Well, but what about — ’ 
and wc gotta go through the whole thing 
over. 1 got him on there quarter of three, 
three o'clock. Collect." Everybody in 
the room enjoyed Joey's practical joke. 

Lou Duva, who bails people out of 
jail in Paterson, N.J. when he is not 
acting in his new capacity as Joey’s per- 
sonal promoter, came in with a giant 
poster: “Champion vs. Champion, Joey 
Giardello, World Middleweight Cham- 
pion. vs. Rocky Rivero, Middleweight 
Champion of Argentina, Buckeye State 
Promotions, Cleveland Arena." Duva 
collects posters. This one had taken lib- 
erties. however, because this would not 
be for any title — Joey has not defended 
his yct^but rather a 10-round bout for 
television and for Joey to take risk-free 
advantage of his high station while he 
is leisurely deciding to fight Rubin Car- 
ter or Joey .Archer or Dick Tiger or 
Laszlo Papp or, perhaps, Florentine Fer- 
nandez in Puerto Rico. 

As usual, the middleweight division is 
belter stocked with good fighters than 


any other. (Men who weigh 147 to 160 
pounds arc naturally more plentiful, be- 
ing of a size that is standard once easy 
living has been exposed to e.xercise and 
diet.) The heavyweight championship, 
of all the championships contrived to gel 

a miin to light, is the most pric’d, but 

the middleweight champions — Keichel. 
Soose. Papke, Walker, Zale. Graziano, 
Robinson. Cerdan— are often as well 
known, and among their challengers 
the competition is the best. Right now 
Champion Giardello could make his se- 
lection blindfolded and come up with a 
legitimate contender, so scrambled is the 
division. 

Joey s;iys he has a moral obligation to 
give ex-Champion Tiger a return fight 
and would not mind discussing it, but he 
has not seen Tiger's name in the paper in 
some lime and presumes Tiger is back in 
Nigeria making political speeches and 
raising children and hanging around ob- 
scure places with Hogan (Kid) Basscy. 
As a very good second thought, there is 
Joey Archer, the flat-faced New Yorker 
who moves like a sparrow and has svon 
40 of 41 fights. Laszlo Papp. the Hun- 
garian who fought in three Olympics and 
then, at the retirement age of 31. turned 
professional, is a possibility, and so is 
Rubin (Hurricane) Carter, who has im- 
pressed people with his mandarin mus- 
tache, his Jailbird stare— the most insidi- 
ous east of Sonny Liston— and his left 
hook. There arcalsoJosc Torres, who has 
everything but an abiding interest in list- 
fighting. and the two Italians, Sandro 
Mazzinghi and Nino Benvenuti, and 
the Cuban exile. Fernandez, and Luis 
Folledo of Spain, and names that used 
continued 
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GIARDELLO continued 


to mean a lot, like Ray Robinson and 
Gene Fullmer. 

Naturally, none of the contenders 
wants to waste time lighting another, 
and when they even mention that tacti- 
cal blunder their managers get so upset 
as to appear unbalanced. “'Archer is a 
stinking, rotten national disgrace as No. 
1 contender." screamed Tedcschi, Hur- 
ricane Carter’s manager, after Carter lost 
a decision to Archer. Naturally, loo. 
Giardello is not interested in any give- 
away opportunities. I Ic was a top con- 
tender himself for 12 years and got only 
one other title shot and not a single Green 
Stamp until he fought Tiger. He is not at 
all unwilling to let all parties wait until 
September, when he will probably tight 
Carter. In the meantime there is money 
to be made fighting people like Rocky 
Rivero, on TV. out of jeopardy. Giar- 
dello likes the idea so much that he is 
fighting Rivero again May 22, 

"Rivero weighed in 69Vi today,” said 
Joey on the table in Cleveland. "He was 
suppo.sed to make 65. I coulda raised a 
slink, right? Made him sweat it off. But 
what the hell. 1 was worried myself. I 
thought we were gonna have to do w hat 
we did in Jacksonville that time, right, 
Adolph? 1 come in there about 180. 1 get 
on the scales and Adolph grabs me up 
by the trunks. He’s cutting me in half, 
Adolph, and I sec we’re going down to 


about 1 50, so I nudge him to take it easy. 
1 weigh 164 for the fight." 

Adolph Ritacco has been Giardello’s 
trainer for nine years. Joey cherishes 
Adolph because he is an expert door- 
pounder at 5 o’clock in the morning. 
When it is time for roadwork. Adolph 
docs not take no for an answer. He does 
not take later for an answer, either. He 
is 50, short and square, with black -agate 
eyes and slick black hair and arms clut- 
tered with the names of battlegrounds he 
encountered in World War 11; Guadal- 
canal. Bougainville, New Hebrides. Fiji, 
— 12 in all. There are some misspellings. 
“That tallooartisididn'i know nothing," 
explains Adolph. He is a man of infinite 
good humor and patience, except when 
Arnold Giovanetti, Giardcllo’s adviser, 
in importunate reference to Adolph’s 
size, suggests he take a bath in the lava- 
tory. Then Adolph smiles and hits Ar- 
nold in the elbow, and Arnold screams 
and runsaway. "Where's Arnold?" asked 
Joey. “You know that ccnsorable Ar- 
nold got his Cadillac before 1 got mine? 
I think he must be padding expenses." 


A rnold Giovanetti came into the 
room. As Joey’s “adviser” he is en- 
titled to 5% and to look worried all the 
time. He makes Cadillac money work- 
ing for the United States Lines, but Joey 



MARRIED 13 YEARS, ROSALIE AND JOEY HAVE A LOT TO SMILE ABOUT THESE DAYS 


he worries about. Joey does not have a 
manager — he paid off the last in a line 
of sensationally inadequate ones. Ar- 
mand Liturenzi. after the Tiger fight. 
(“Ten thousand it cost me to get rid of 
that I.aurenzi.” he said, “but it was 
worth it. I'm free, now. I’m my own 
manager. I'm so happy.") Arnold Giova- 
netli has been one of Joey’s more faith- 
ful satellites. “He tells everybody he’s 
28, Arnold, but he's really 32." said Joey, 
his eyebrows raised and his hand up to 
his face us if to reveal a very classified 
piece of information. Arnold heard. 

“You’re a goof-off, that's what you 
arc," said Arnold. Arnold was wearing 
pointed high-back shoes and a striped 
blue shirt with an enormous collar, a 
good five inches at the lips. It was clearly 
the grandest collar in all of Cleveland. 
“Relax. Arnold. Arnold is very conscious 
of television," said Joey. “One night 1 
catch him rubbing my back between 
rounds in the corner, like this. I look up 
and he’s moving his mouth, like he was 
telling me what to do. I say, 'What's it, 
Arnold? The camera on you, Arnold?’ " 

“1 was nervous,” Sitid Arnold. “I’ve 
been on television lots of times since 
then. I’m an old pro now.” 

“Joey’s been on maybe 40 times,” 
said .Adolph. 

“Yeah, but not since 1960, the Gene 
Fullmer fight. I'm thinking about that 
camera right now. I wanta look good.” 

Joey hopped up and flicked at Ar- 
nold’s hair, mussing it up. Arnold is 
very particular about his hair. 

“Ohhhhhhhh, look at that, and he 
just had it leased," squealed Adolph. 
“Quick. Billy," he said to Billy Novelli, 
who dresses hair in South Philly. “Get 
the comb.” 

Joey was penitent. “I hadda do it, 
Arnold. I'm sorry, but 1 hadda do it.” 

“Don't louse me up. You’re all the 
lime lousing me up," said Arnold, head- 
ing for the mirror. “Ain't nobody seri- 
ous around here? You gotta fight in 15 
minutes, and you’re playing around. You 
want us to all go out there looking like 
crumbums?” 

“O.K.. O.K.. let’s get serious,” said 
Joey, sitting back down with exaggerat- 
ed gravity. “No more of this bull-sling- 
ing around.” He was quiet for a mo- 
ment, lying back. “This is the worst 
part," he said. “Silting around these 
censorablc rooms, waiting for the cen- 
sorable fight, putting this censorable 
tape all over yourself. 1 tell you I couldn’t 
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SMOKE ALL 7 


Viceroy is scientifically made 
to taste the way you’d like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong . . . not too light . . . 
Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right. 


Smoke all seven niter brands 
and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong . . . while others 
taste too light. But Viceroy— 
with the Deep-Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you'd like a filter 
cigarette to taste. That's right! 
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All Firestone [ussemeer tires carry a No-Limit Guarantee against roa<i hararJs and defects 
m ss'orkmanship and materuls for the life of the origitul tread; leislacemenls prorated on 
tread wear ar then eurreni Fireitone rr'Ces. hooor^ by 60,000 Firetione Dealers and 
Stores coast to coast. •Firestone T.M. 


Wherever you drive, your Firestone No-Limit Road Hazard 
Guarantee goes with you, Tliere’s always a Firestone tire expert 
nearby to handle your rire service needs. Kven more important 
to your peace of mind is the quality of Firestone tires. They're 
built with Sup-R-Tuf*. Firestone's new extra-mileage miracle 
rubber that gives you from 2,000 to 10,000 extra miles per tire. 
You get extra blowout protection with Firestone Super-Strength 
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What is it about this camera? 


Maybe everybody likes to pull rabbits out of hats. 
Or maybe there's a little Tom Swift in all of us. 
Whatever it is, the fascination of peeling off 
a color picture in 60 seconds is selling an 
awful lot of Polaroid Color Pack Cameras. 
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take it more'n a hunnerd times more.” 
He grinned, and everybody laughed. 

"Where’s Rocky, anyway?” said Ad- 
olph. "Rocky Marciano's going to be in 
the corner tonight.” 

"Marciano is a very good friend of 
mine.” said Joey. "He's another one of 
them undesirables I been associating 
with. Him and Pete Rcl^laff and Paul 
Hornung and Vice-President Nixon and 
all them undesirables.” Joey is still sore 
at the New York Athletic Commission 
because he is unlicensed to fight in New 
York. In 1957 the commission under- 
took a study of the company Joey kept 
and professed great shock at the findings. 
Joey once lost a bet on his beloved 
Brooklyn Dodgers and to pay off bor- 
rowed S200 from Antonio Caponigro 
who. as Tony Bananas, has one of the 
more complete police records. But that, 
too. was long ago. 

"Tony Bananas? We don't mention 
that name no more,” said Adolph. "1 
ain’t seen him four, five years," 

"I tell you this.” said Joey, sitting up. 
"I trust Tony Bananas Ixifore I do that 
censorable New York Athletic Commis- 
sion. At least he's a man of his word. 
When he tellsyou something, at least you 
know it's going to be so. I got into the 
ofhcc to get my New York license, and 
the guy says 1 gotta come back. Come 
back? W'hat the censorable for? 'We 
haven't decided on you yet.' 1 blew my 
stack. 1 Blew My Stack. / called him C' - 
ery name in the book.” He lay back 
down, "So what? 1 don't need New 
York.” 

"That’s right. Joe. you're champ 
now." said Adolph, 

The gloves were laced on. and Joey 
deposited his front teeth in a cup. prof- 
fered by Adolph. Jt was almost time. 
The Giardello solar system moved out 
into the shadowy alcove, and Joey be- 
gan warming up — ^jab. hook, cross, slide, 
feint, left. left, right. There arc no better 
moves in boxing than those made by 
Joey Giardello. "Hey, did I tel! you 
about my son Carmine?” said Joey, 
pausing. "He's saying grace Sunday, and 
at the end he says. 'Please, God. make 
Daddy win the fight.’ How about that 
Carmine?” 

"You ever seen a guy so loose? He’s 
always loose like this." Siiid l.aundi 
D’Ancona. Laundi sells life insurance in 
South Philly and takes Joey to the Phila- 
delphia AC on his membership card. 

"He loves those kids, Joey.” said 


Adolph, standing away as Joey worked. 
"Thai’s his whole world. Can’t stand to 
he away from them. Never seen anything 
like it. We get in here Monday, and 1 1 
o’cliKk Monday night he’s pacing the 
floor. ‘Gotta call Rosalie, gotta get the 
family out here.’ She come in yestiday 
but left the kids home, Joey hates to go 
out of town anymore. Used to be he’d 
say he’s going down the corner for a 
pack of cigarettes, and he don’t come 
back for six weeks.” 

The call came, and they followed the 


and all that weight he took off made him 
sluggish. The reporter wanted to know 
when he was going to defend the title, 
and Joey asked !iim to please go see Lou 
Duva or Arnold Giovanetti or Adolpli 
Ritacco. because"they know moreabout 
that kind of stulT than 1 do." He winked 
to a friend nearby. "1 think they’re try- 
ing to work something out now.” he 
said, looking urgent. 

"This is a fighting champion,” Adolph 
shouted. Adolph is a connoisseur of 
cliches. He repeated it. upping the deci- 



AT THE J & D BILLIARDS PARLOR. POOL COMES SECOND, GASSING WITH JOEY FIRST 


cops dow n to the ring. There Joey boxed 
to rounds to a decision over Rivero. It 
was his 125th fight in 16 years. Ids 95th 
\ictory. It was very dose and rough, be- 
cause Rivero is built like the foundation 
for 26 stories and he advances with 
stolid, amiable disregard for safety. Ri- 
vero was not artful, but he was strong 
and persistent and had a very good left 
hook that repeatedly got through. .Six 
limes in a row lie landed with the hook 
in the ninth, but Joey pitched and yawed 
with the punches — it is an an that most 
fighters lack — and he did not go down. 
He ne\cr docs. 

It was an exciting liglit, and afterward 
Joey complained to a hesitant young 
sports reporter in horn-rimmed glasses 
that the long layoff and the banquets 


bcl count. “ This is a fighting chmupion." 

Tlic gloves were cut off, and Joey gave 
them to a friend. "I always give ’em 
away, except the ones from the Tiger 
fight.” he said. "Them I keep.” .An 
arena attendant came in looking for the 
gloves, and Joey told the friend to hide 
them. "Sorry.” Joey said to the attend- 
ant. "They’re gone. .Anybody see them 
gloves?” 

Later, with Rosalie as the beauty mark 
— Billy Novcili had combed Iht hair, 
too, she said — the solar system moved 
out to Angelo’s in Cleveland's Little 
Italy, and Joey ate pi,i/a and Italian .sau- 
sage and posed for pictures with Rocky 
Marciano. Rocky Rivero came in. too, 
and Joey posed with him. He orbited 
from table to table, introducing friends 
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to friends, and ran across a guy he had 
known in the Army. “We were para- 
troopers together. 82nd .Airborne." he 
said, pleased by the chance meeting. "I 
made 29 jumps.” Tinally, at 2 a.m.. Ro- 
salie siud it was lime to go, because they 
were driving back to Philadelphia and 
Joey had to share in the driving. “Once 
1 drove all the way back from Boston 
after a fight, in the rain." Ji>ey said and 
got up. 

“1 shoulda been champion a long time 
ago." he sighed. "1 tell you if I'd been 
champion when I was 23. I'da gone 
crazy. I would have gone righr our of 
my mind. Now' I'm smarter. Now 1 Just 
go home. That makes better sen.se.” 

Carmine (Chubby) Tilelli. third of six 
sons of a Brooklyn sanitation depart- 
ment worker, onetime street-light cham- 
pion of P.S. 20.3. has not always paid 
strict attention to the value of good 
sense. He got his name mixed not only 
with Tony Bananas', but also with that 
of Frankie Carbo. the hoodlum boxing 
boss who is now serving a 25-ycar term 
in federal prison. Bobby Jones was al- 
leged to have received a SI 5.000 brilx: 
to throw a fight with Giardello in 1954 
(the necessity of which is dubious, be- 
cause Jones was never in Ciiardello's 
class), and Joey himself reported receiv- 
ing a 550,000 offer to fall down. More 
tangibly, Joey once won a 55 citation 
for street-corner lounging in his beloved 
South Philly, and on Halloween night 
1954, right when he was on the verge of 
a chance to light Bobo Olson for the 
middleweight championship, he helped 
five of his friends lake a filling station 
and a filling station attendant apart. 
Joey wound up in jail, with no title 
fight, and served 4'/^ months of a six-to- 
1 8-month sentence. 

Because Joey was never very smart 
about getting himself out of jams, the 
newspaper tiles on him deal mostly with 
the untidiness of his conduct. This is too 
bad. Joey Giardello is not an evil man. 
His regiments of friendsarc genuine.and 
so are his regiments of hangers-on be- 
cause he i-s an easy touch. He has fought 
for charity and appeared often at fund- 
raising dinners. He collects compliments 
and kindly remarks as though they were 
treasures worth fighting for, and he W'ill 
tell you without prelude that a circuit 
judge got up at his testimonial banquet 
at the Sons of Italy Restaurant in Phila- 
delphia last month and said. "I sec this 
man not as a great fighter but as a great 


father." Joey is very proud of that. 

The Giardcllos now live in a 535,000 
.split-Ic\'cl house, hcavil)’ mortgaged, on 
an acre at the end of a gravel road in 
Cherry Hill. N.J.. 15 minutes from Phil- 
adelphia. The road runs perpendicular 
to the backstreich at Garden State Park, 
and on a race day you can hear the re- 
sults from his living room. He wants to 
build a swimming pool in the backyard; 
the backyard at present is mostly swamp. 
He has three sons: Joseph. 12; Carmine 
Jr.. 10. v\ho is somewhat retarded, al- 
though no serious problem; and Paul, 
lYz (the boys all carry the surname Ti- 
lelli); and a mongrel dog named Prince. 

The house and the 56.800 white Ca- 
dillac convertible with the black leath- 
er upholstery and a modest sttvings ac- 
count arc the extent of Ciiardello's for- 
tune after 16 years of fighting, but he 
secs that changing now. because he has 
a lawyer handling his affairs and plan- 
ning real estate investments. "An apart- 
ment house, maybe, and later maybe a 
lounge.” says Joey. 

Joey is very solid in Cherry Hill. He 
managed the Cherry Hill Little League 
team to the championship last year, 
though he found it sticky business be- 
cause son Joseph is the catcher. What 
Joseph often caught was a lot of hell 
from his old man. Joey says. “W'hat 
would it look like, me yelling at the other 
kids when my boy's on the team'.’ I think 
he might not want to play with us this 
year, but 1 tell him I'll trade him to the 
last-place club if he doesn't.” Joseph is 
also a boy scout, so Joey is interested in 
boy scouts, too (“1 may even go on one 
of them camping trips this summer"), 
and the father objects only perfunctorily 
when the son rousts him out of bed at 
5:30 in the morning to take him to 
church. Joseph is an altar boy. 

“This is best, here, away from South 
Philly.” said Joey as he backed his Cadil- 
lac out of the drive one day before the 
Rivero fight. “1 go there to train and to 
be with my friends, but this, this is best 
for my family. My son Joseph will prob- 
ably go to college. W'hat he is. is a very 
nice gentleman. Joseph. Carmine, he's 
retarded, so we don't think about no 
college for Carmine. Joseph wants to be 
a priest. Laundi says. ‘W'ait'll he finds 
out what girls arc for. then he won't 
wanta be no priest.' But Laundi's wrong. 
Joseph is very serious. 

“Me don't care nothing about fighting, 
Joseph. I don't think he ever told any- 


body who I was. Then one day he came 
home and asked my w ife if his daddy ever 
been to jail. Some kid toki him, 1 guess. 
My wife s;iid to see me. That night 1 got 
him alone and told him how 1 made a 
mistake and had to pay. ‘But. Joseph.' 1 
told him. 'if your daddy was no good, 
if he was a bad man. would the chief of 
police and the judge and all these won- 
derful people come to the testimonial'.’' 
He cried. Joseph. 

“They came, too, you know. To the 
testimonial after the Tiger fight. Chuck 
Bcdnarik. too, and Pete Ret/lalT. and 
Tom Gola, Marciano, all them unde- 
sirables. Mickey Shaughnessy drop)Tcd 
his bag at the station and come to per- 
form. And Kay Stevens came down 
from the Latin Casino to sing. That was 
really nice of her. My boy Carmine 
watched her close, then afterward he 
made all the moves she did.” 


H eading for South Philly, Joey said, 
“I ran five miles this morning, me 
and Adolph and this kid who's doing my 
life story. Scgrell's his name, S-c-g-r-c-l-l. 
Bob Segrell. Sells insurance in Brooklyn. 
Never wrote nothing, but he's a friend 
of mine and he wants to do it and 1 told 
him sure. 

"I'm smarter now than I used to be.” 
he said. “My mind is better. 1 was al- 
ways pretty good in school, hut I was 
dumb in other ways. I'm getting my 
transcript from Brooklyn so I can finish 
high school. I need 80 points, 50 in math. 
I was good in math. I hale to be dumb in 
front of my kids. That's the worst thing 
in the world. That new math is tough. 
When Joseph's got a math problem 1 
can't handle, I go .see Segrell. Then 1 
can come back and make believe I'm 
smart. 

"The biggest thing in the world to 
me is that my kids are honest. My baby, 
he’s the one 1 gotta worry about. He's 
a devil like me. He's one, and I'm wor- 
ried about him. I'd never want my kids 
to give me the trouble I gave my folks. 

“I always thought life was a big play- 
ground. Hanging around corners. But 
not my kids. Thank God. they're well 
brought up. They don't have no preju- 
dice. My old neighborhood, then's prej- 
udice. You sec it when you're avsay from 
it. My boy Carmine cries if you say some- 
thing nasty about colored people. When 
I go to bed nights I pray my sons be 
good Christian men. 
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Look how easy it is to make twelve perfect party Daiquiris 
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“Tvc changed. You see me now. you 
see my kids, going to movies, playing 
miniature golf. We never lived better. 
It’s hard to make a living at boxing, be- 
lieve me. it’s very hard, but I been sup- 
porting a wife and kids 13 years. I’ve 
been a lot of places. Last year I took 
the kids to Disneyland. That cost me 
fifteen hundred bucks. I'd like one more 
trip to Europe, take the kids, maybe 
have an interview with the Pope. 1 met a 
lot of wonderful people. But I’d like to 
meet one more wonderful person. The 
guy that says, ‘Joey. ! got a great job for 
you. Come on over.’ ” 

The Passyunk Gym in South Philly is 
on the corner of Passyunk and Moore, 
three Boors above the street and one 
Boor above the J&D Billiards Parlor, out 
of whose windows the guys used to throw 
water on the cops below. But the times 
havesweetened Passyunk and Moore, and 
the cops stay dry. “Billiards parlor” is 
a euphemism; J&D’s is a pool hall in the 
traditional sense— cheap, inelegant, dim, 
no women allowed. Perfect. The men's 
room is reserved for "kings,” and tacked 
over the door is a pair of boxing gloves 
worn by a great lighter whose name no- 
body can remember right off. 

Joey has his own private cue stick at 
J&D’s, in red binding, and is treated 
with the irreverence the boys figure a 
title deserves. 

“Hey, get that bum outa here.” shout- 
ed Duke Cavillo, one of the gym’s three 
owners, as Joey walked in the door. 

“Everybody loves Joe,” said Adolph 
Ritacco, drinking coffee at the bar. 

Joey ordered a cup of tea with lemon 
and got S2 worth of dimes and went 
over to the pinball machine, where a 
young man in a loud checked suit and a 
high pompadour was showing great 
finesse losing his dimes. Joey identified 
the pompadour as Ralphie, a blossom- 
ing pool shark. 

A stocky, baldish man with a broad, 
pleasant face came in and shouted at 
Joey, "Hello there, July 1 6th.” Joey gave 
him 50<f. “That’s Armand,” he said. 
“He remembers birthdays, not names. 
He knows birthdays of people dead 10, 
15 years. Hey, Armand, you go around 
and see my wife on your birthday?” 

“Yeah, yeah, seeyaround,” said Ar- 
mand, “seeyaround.” 

“I’m serious, Armand. Didn't you sec 
her?” 

"Yeah, but she didn't remember.” 

Joey went over to the pay phone and 
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dialed his wife. “Hey, Rosalie, Armand 
says you’re a cheap skate." 

Armand was outraged. “I never said 
it, 1 never said that.” 

Eventually Joey conned Ralphie in- 
to a game of pool at 75-25. Joey had to 
make 25 to win. “Ralphie's a good 
shooter,” said Joey aloud, “but he 
chokes in them big money matches.” 

“Joey’s a quitter. Watch, you’ll see 
him quit.” said Ralphie. 

Joey experienced early troubles, and 
Ralphie, who enjoys his role as a hus- 
tler, shrieked in pleasure. 

"Look. Joey’s hemorrhaging! He’s 
hemorrhaging!” 

“Get the cut man! Where’s Adolph?” 
said a tall, curly-haired boy who had 
joined the circle. "Cm nia/i!" 

Adolph drained his coffee cup and sal 
dow n on one of the folding chairs near 
the window. “It's a miracle, Joey is. 
Six. seven years now. Been very religious. 
Goes to Mass all the time. Very serious 
about — ” he pointed toward the ceiling. 
“When he starts giving me bull. 1 tell 
him. ‘It’s O.K,, Joey, but don't forget,’ 
and I point up and it really shakes him. 
He’s a good Catholic. Joey. And he 
works hard. He had to get me up when 
we was training for Tiger. A miracle.” 

The game was going better for Joey. 
He ran off six straight points and got 
his 26. Ralphie, the slick in the checked 
suit, broke for the door and Joey ran 
him down. He got him by the scruff 
and pulled him back to the table. Ralph- 
ie was trying to laugh as he surrendered 
the three bucks. 

The next day Joey came in and waved 
his solar system upstairs to the gym, 
where he boxed six rounds with two Ne- 
gro fighters brought in from New York. 
This was preparatory to the Rivero 
fight, and Joey looked good. 


I t is possible that Giardello, at 33, is 
better now' than ever, principally be- 
cause he is better trained and. second, 
because he is enormously proud of his 
championship. He knows it all — he slips 
punches, he counters, he throws ex- 
quisite combinations, he isa master mov- 
er. He is what is called a Chicago fighter; 
most of his movement is from the 
waist up — which gives an illusion of great 
mobility. Punches miss him by frac- 
tions, and when they land, as Rivero’s 
did, the impact is diminished by his 
movement. 


Because of his need for mobility. Joey 
has looked his worst when he was not 
well trained— which has been often. His 
record — with its victories over Tiger 
Jones. Ray Robinson. Joe Giambra — 
is charred with incredible upsets when 
he was heavily favored (4 to I over Pierre 
Langlois, for example). 

Nevertheless, he has been ranked for 
15 years and. as one of the few truly 
competent strategists in the sport today, 
he seldom fights in the same manner 
twice. He adapts. Sometimes this has 
not always worked out; when he fought 
Gene Fullmer for the title in Bo/eman, 
Mont, in 1960. one butt led to another 
— “he butted me. 1 butted back,” said 
Joey — and the result was a bloody, grace- 
less. shameful 15-round draw. Joey con- 
cluded afterward that Fullmer would 
never give him another chance, and he 
was right. 

It is likely, too, that were he to fight 
Tiger again he would beat him again, 
because he has figured out his style — 
they have fought three times, Joey win- 
ning the last two — and Tiger, with his 
short arms and his strange ability to 
counterpunch off a lead, never changes. 
The others are mostly headhunters (it 
is in the body that Giardello, at 33, is 
most vulnerable) and. at this point, a 
Carter or an Archer is not experienced 
enough to take him. Carter is the hardest 
hitter in the division, but he has had 
only 23 fights and Archer showed how 
easy it is to make him miss. If he were to 
remain in condition, and discreetly 
cautious w'ith his scheduling, Giardello 
as champion would brighten the cor- 
ners of the Passyunk Gym for many 
months to come. 

Joey thrives on the atmosphere of 
that place. Everything in it appears to 
have been painted, at some time long 
past, a dark, crayon green, and then 
gone over with razor blades and a fine 
veneer of dirt. There is a dead TV set in 
one corner. Joey has a private room, 
with a padlock, a table, two chairs and 
a window. After the six-round workout 
for Rivero, he sat on the table and 
smoked a cigarette. His friends pressed 
in around him. 

“You know, you’re a good-looking 
guy. Joey.” said Duke. 

“I agree widya," s;ud Joey. In the tiny 
room, the crowd was appreciative. There 
was a large man with a carnation in his 
lapel. 

“Hey, Marty,” said Joey, “all you do 
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This new Rocker Sole 
hits ’em clean as an iron! 


“You'll get your fairway shots off cleaner than 
ever before with the new DX Tourney Woods," 
says Jack Nickiaus, member of MacGregor’s 
Advisory Staff. Jack’s as right as can be. Sec 
the new sweep of the sole? It’s there by design. 
Lets you hit even the tough ones out of the 
grass as clean as if you used an iron! The 
curve of the sole eliminates most of the turf 
drag and power loss. You get cleaner hits, 
greater distance, more accuracy and a new 
world of confidence. Play the new DX Tour- 
ney Woods and go the way of the winners. 


Sold by Golf Professionals Only 


GIARDELLO cot, limed 


Co see Kolonel Keds fly with Ihe Bell rocket bsU in 'Leonidofrs Wonder World' at theN. Y. World's Fair! 


is hang around these censorabic pool 
halls?" 

"Slumming," said Marty Collins, who 
is an c\-Hghter. "And what's with you. 
Joey? All you know is profanity. Some 
chamirion. Some champion. You a 
greaseball. that's what you arc." 

"If I'm a greaseball. what about these 
450 people at my testimonial'.’" Joey 
was enjoying the battle. 

"In my day they give you a funeral." 
said Marly. "Who you ever fought?" 

"I ain't been knocked dovsn 17 limes 
in one round like you. Marty." 

"Sixteen. Sixteen limes." said Marty. 
He pul his arm around Joey and grinned. 
"Ciood luck, Joey." he said quietly. 
"You ain't no greaseball." 

Somebody said that Joey should be- 
come a manager. "I got this Irish kid." 
said Joey. "Good-looking boy. Don't 
speak too well. But already he beat up 
two cops and threw a guy off the roof." 

On Monday. Joey and .Adolph went 
to Cleveland for the Kivero light, and by 
the day of ihc light many of the solar 
system had arrived and a gin game was 
moving along briskly in Room 906 at 
the Sheraton-Hilton. 

"Come on. Joey.” said .Adolph, per- 
plexed. "You been playing two hours. 
You gotta rest now,” 

"One more hand." Sidd JtKV. 

"You said that three hands ago. And 
that's the third cigarette." 

"Second." said Joey. 

"Third. I been counting 'em." 

"Take the cards from him." said Ros- 
alie. who had come in for lunch. 

’ AV ould you?" 

"Sure." she said, smiling. 

.At .t o'clock Joey and Rosalie and 
another couple went down and ate. 

.Afterward he walked four blocks to 
St. John's Cathedral to light a candle. 
"I always pray not to get hurt, never 
to win." said Joey. "Like the priest s;iys, 
you don't pray you're a lighter the day 
you're gonna light." 

He went back to the hotel and napised 
two hours, and linally it was time to go. 
They went down and piled into a cab. 
Joey and Rosalie, .Arnold and Adolph, 
and instructed the driver to take them 
to the Cleveland Arena. 

"Cioing to the hockey game, eh?" stiid 
the cabbie. 

"Yeah." said Joey. "Hockey. Arnold 
here plays for the Barons. Better hurry, 
driver. .Arnold can't play in them street 
clothes, you know." end 
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THE LIFE # LEAD: PART 1/ 

EVEN 
A WINNER 
CAN 
CRIPPLE IN 

BY JACK HICKLAUS 

A recounting of four weeks during which the 
author toses his golf dubs, leaves a ball up 
a palm tree, learns — happily — that he has no 
followers in a laundromat and comes up with 
his first 1964 victory despite a limping last nine 


C Jock NiclIeiK. All r^hls rctcrved 




TREED IN A DESERT 


The last week of January finds the weath- 
er nice and warm at Palm Springs. Calif, 
and it finds me getting a little hot. f 
called Western Airlines first thing on 
Monday morning about my missing lug- 
gage and they did not know what I was 
talking about. What luggage? Patience. 
Jack. Tried to reach my friend, John 
Swanson, who had sent it from San 
Francisco, but he was having breakfast 
somewhere down the Peninsula and I 
could not get him for a while. I can- 
celed my golf date. *‘l gave the baggage 
stubs to Dave Ragan," Swanson said 
when I finally got him on the telephone. 
After several fruitless calls I located 
Ragan at the Tropics, and I went over 
to get the tags. One look at the code 
letters on the tags and I knew where my 
bags were. Western Airlines had sent 
them to Uis Vegas. The bags finally got 
to Palm Springs at 3:30 in the afternoon. 
A tough start to the week. 

I went downtown fora haircut and to 
buy a bathing suit. Then to a super- 
market to stock up on food for the kitch- 
en. 1 had taken two cabins, one for 
little Stevie and the nurse, one for Barb, 
myself and young Jackie. Our suite had 
a kitchen and we were going to make it 
family week in Palm Springs — not much 
going out on the town. At the super- 
market ! went up one aisle and down 
the next just throwing things into my 
cart. When I got back to the motel I 
found I had forgotten coffee and tea. 
So back to the supermarket. Met Barb 


at the airport, and when she arrived at 
the rooms we realized there were no 
bathtubs. This would hardly do for the 
children. So we had to move everything 
to a different set of rooms. Splashed 
around in the swimming pool w ith Jackie 
for two hours, then we put the kids to 
bed and had supper in the room. Barb 
was really tired. In the last eight days 
she had traveled from Pebble Beach to 
Chicago to Columbus to Fort Lauder- 
dale to Palm Springs. She went to bed 
early, trying to get on a West Coast 
time schedule. It took the kids awhile, 
however. The next morning Stevie was 
up at 3 a.m., hungry for his bottle, and 
Jackie was up at 4:30, figuring it was 
lime to start the day. 

On Tuesday I played with Arnold 
Palmer, tennis ace Bob Falkenburg 
and Fletcher Jones, a Los Angeles 
Chevrolet dealer, at La Quinta. Walking 
off the first tec, Arnold asked if I wanted 
to double our usual S5 Nassau. 1 said. 
"Sure, since I'm behind. But you’ll have 
to give me strokes.” This is the 
usual ritual. Falkenburg and I were 
teamed together and Arnold was not 
playing so well, so we started to win 
money. Arnold is now complaining 
about how giving up smoking is begin- 
ning to bug him, to make his whole 
system feel different, to affect his golf. 

1 said. "Arnold, if you want to take a 
drag, take a drag. But don't keep using 
not smoking to rationalize bad golf. " 
He laughed. 

"All right." he said. "I promise not 
to talk about it again." He didn't, which 
seems to put him one up on most of the 


people around the country who are try- 
ing to stop. too. 1 beat Arnold and won 
back all the money I had lost to him at 
Cypress Point — with interest. 

After we finished playing 18 holes at 
La Quinta we jumped into the car and 
rushed over to Eldorado to get in four 
holes before dark. The first four holes 
there loop out and back to the club- 
house. so it is quite convenient. We 
played a two-hole Nassau. Arnold bird- 
led the 2nd hole with a 40-foot putt 
from the back of the green— typical of 
Arnold— but Falkenburg birdied the 
3rd hole. I was in the trap by the 3rd 
green when Barb and little Jackie ar- 
rived. Jackie screamed. "Daddy, Daddy. 
Daddy," and ran right across the fair- 
way and into the trap with me. A great 
help, i did not hit much of a shot. After 
that I gave Jackie a club and picked a 
little grapefruit from one of the trees 
alongside the fairway. He kept hitting 
the grapefruit all the way to the 4th 
green. 

On Tuesday, using a new driver, I 
had driven the ball like a machine. On 
Wednesday 1 played the first round of 
the tournament at Eldorado and the 
machine ran out of steam after nine 
holes. 1 even lost a ball up a tree. 1 had 
pulled my tee shot on the 14th hole 
and then hit an iron up toward the 
green. The ball fioated down into a 
palm tree and got stuck there. Since I 
could not actually see it I had to treat 
it as a lost ball, which is a two-stroke 
penalty, instead of an unplayable lie, 
which is one, even though I knew the 
ball was up in that palm somewhere. On 
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the next tec a marshal said. “Oh yeah. 1 
saw where the ball landed up there.” 
Fine thing. Just a little too late to save 
me a stroke. 

After the round I went over to the 
practice range right next to the club- 
hou.se and put in another long session. 
Arnold came over — he had Just shot a 
78— and hit shots for a long time. too. 
He look my driver and tried it out. 
Then Bob Hope came by and tried the 
driver. “This club's a little weak for a 
power hitter like me." he said. Ordinar- 
ily I would have rented a bucket of balls, 
but today I had dumped two dozen new 
ones on the ground and was hitting 
them to my caddie, who was stationed 
outside the practice area and away from 
where all the rental balls had fallen. It 
was a great kick having Bob Hope there, 
of course, but he was knocking my 
brand-new balls right in among all the 
driving-range balls. 

The following day little Jackie came 
out to help me. He putted with me on 
the practice green at l a Quinta, and he 
knows exactly how to go about it. He 
puls the ball down about four inches 
from the cup, and knocks it in from 
there. Wait until he runs into those long 
six-inchers. 

By Friday, the third day of this five- 
day event. I began to feel that my game 
was getting into some sort of shape, that 
anytime from now on ! might be capa- 
ble of winning. I played at Indian Wells, 
and though 1 missed 10 putts of under 
12 feet, 1 still shot a 69. Pretty good 
round. Later Barb and I went to a cock- 
tail party at a private home in Palm 
Springs. A small crowd, maybe 20 peo- 
ple. including a few players. General Li- 
senhower was expected, but he could not 
make it. 

The next day, playing at Bermuda 
Dunes, I again hit the ball well, but once 
more I needed a Jillion putts and wound 
up with a 72. With one round to go, i 
was seven shots back of leaders Billy 
Casper and Chuck Courtney. A close 
friend of mine from Columbus, a very 
good senior player named John Roberts, 
watched me play the round, He noted 
that he had never seen me putt with my 
shoulders at such a severe angle. .Vly left 
shoulder had gotten so much higher than 
my right that I was hitting everything on 
the upstroke and not really catching the 
ball solidly. 

Jim Garner, the actor, was one of the 
three amateurs in my foursome. When 


you play with Garner you talk about ev- 
erything but golf. We were both wear- 
ing red sweaters, and when wc walked 
off the first tee I pointed this out to him. 
“Our outfits arc clashing." I said. By the 
17th tec 1 figured wc were on national 
teles ision. This is a par-3 hole, and I was 
using a four-iron. I shanked it so badly 
it flew way out to the right and into a 
patch of desert. 1 needed a full wedge 
from there to reach the green. Fortunate- 
ly, it turned out that we had not come 
on camera yet. It does not really matter, 
but you always hale to look foolish on 
television. 

We were slow getting away from the 
course. There were lots of celebrities to 
talk to; Garner and his wife Lois, and 
Bob Newhart and his wife Ginny, and 
Frank Sinatra. And I was introduced to 
the tournament queen, a blonde named 
Donna Douglas who is in Tiw licvcrly 
IlillhilUcs. 

Sunday was confusion. I played early 
and reasonably well, turning the first 
nine holes in 35. 1 suddenly realized that 
though I had been out of contention for 
so long. I could actually win the tourna- 
ment with a 32 on the last nine. Of 
course, shooting 32 would be something 
of a feat on such a windy day. What I 
finally did shoot was a 39. 

When 1 got to the 18lh green there 
was Arnold doing the television com- 
mentary. Wc talked, fencing around a 
little bit. He was trying to figure out what 
I had shot, and I was trying to figure out 
what he had shot, so we could learn who 
had played worse in the tournament. He 
had, I got a laugh out of that, but every- 
one watching us must have wondered 
what 1 was laughing about, having just 
finished with a 74. I went down to the 
press tent for a couple of interviews and 
watched the finish of the Los .Angeles 
l.akers-St. Louis Hawks basketball game 
on television until Barb came in and 
suggested it was time to go. So 1 got my- 
self organized, paid off the caddie and 
got into the car. Just as 1 was about to 
drive off 1 remembered that I had left my 
golf shoes in the locker room. So back I 
went, leaving Barb in the car. In the lock- 
er room 1 found that a tape of some of 
the tournament was being run on tele- 
vision. ! sat down to watch. Just then 
Dave Marr, who is on the tournament 
committee, came by and said, “Wc may 
not have a tournament next week in 
Phoenix." i said, “What do you mean, 
no tournament?” 


“They have not signed the contract 
yet," he said. 

Arnold came in and wc both sat there 
and watched television, including our 
own interview together, and discussed 
the Phoenix question. The telecast ended, 
and then I remembered— Barb was sit- 
ting in the car. It is a good thing 1 have 
a patient wife. She was only somewhat 
upset. 

W'e decided to stay an extra day in 
Palm Springs, but by the following eve- 
ning the Phoenix tournament was still 
unsettled. So we got everything packed 
for the trip home to Columbus. Then the 
telephone rang. It was Joe Black, the 
PCiA tournament supervisor. 

“They’ve signed the contract at Phoe- 
nix," he said. “Will you play?" 

“Sure," I said. “1 haven't anything 
else to do." 

That was not the only reason. An im- 
portant consideration was that I have 
to play in 25 tournaments a year to be 
eligible for full membership in the PGA 
two years from now. Playing in Phoenix 
meant I could quit work a week earlier 
in the fall. Besides, 1 was beginning to 
feel that I might be ready to win. My 
warmup period had lasted plenty long 
enough. 

THE SCOREBOARD 


Miles this week: 260 

Miles to date: 7.210 

Winnings this week; S712 

Winnings to date: Sl.912 


WHERE HOUSEWIVES SAT 
WITH A CHAMP 


Golfers were piling into Phoenix with- 
out even knowing whether or not the 
tournament was going to be played. The 
Nicklaus crowd — myself, Barb, Stevie, 
Jackie and the nurse — arrived Tuesday 
noon, i settled them at the Ramada Inn, 
which had given the golfers a rate of 
SI5 a day for a suite, and then went out 
to the I’hoenix Country Club to check 
in. One of the first people I met was 
George Low, the putting whiz. I guess 
he knew 1 had been having my troubles 
on the greens. “How about beginning 
those putting lessons you were going to 
take from me at the Crosby?" he sug- 
gested. "A great idea." 1 said. "Just let 
me play nine holes and I'll be with you.” 

Most people believe that w hen putting 
you should always try to keep the blade 
at right angles to the line of the putt. 

Conlinued 
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These 3 tests pro’s^e 
National CityTra^^elers Cheeks 
are “Better Than M()ne\'” 


Wh) arc National City Travelers Checks the best wa) to carry 
money anvuhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate tlicse 
specific reasons: nwly availuhilUy ...immediate accepiahility . . . 
on-the-spot refundahility. in case of loss. Western Union Operator 
25 directs yi>u to thousands of U.S. refund points. There arc thou- 
sands more abroad... and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s lirsl in world-wide banking. 
National City Travelers Checks caist just a penny per dollar. 



Test No. 1— Refundability— ill TIeideIbcrg 


Husinc'.sni;in (icorge W, Camphcll of (\ispcr. Wyoming mink’ lliis ic\t hy 
StiiDing SI 2(M) woilh ol Niiiion.il ( ii> I iiivclcrs ( hcckv He v^:l^ dircelcil h> Iun 
hotel i«> ii ne.iih> tlciilelhcrg Kink v^here a full icfimil w.in promptly .iii.ingeil. 
No reil l.ipe iii .ill. 



Test No. 2— Acceptabilify—in Singapore 


At the famous Raffles Hotel, just as hack home in Cape C’od, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Bennett Whipple learned ituil National City I r;ivclers Cheeks were a most conven- 
ient way to pay for everything. Proiif that this "safety-tirsi" cash is world-famous! 



Test No.3— A>ailability-in Raton Rouge 


l)t. (k \1 : (».ir> n. Be.ird can \ Nalionjil ( il> 1 r.i\ 

elets ( heekv on evei \ liip. nc.ii oi fat . Here lhe\ re 
plenish their siippK .it the I oiiiM.ina N.iiion.il Hiiiik 
li\ iiui..k. e.isv .ind eeonomieal at h.mks every wheie 



At the World'.s F'airl 


All three advantages. Here, too, you’ll finil National 
City I ravclers Checks easy to buy ... speedily ae- 
eepicd ... fully refiindahlc. When you "Come to the 
bair" carry them— rclus anti enjoy the fun! 



OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHF.CK 
NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 1964-65 
federal Oeroxit laxt, ranee Carpnraiu,,, 



Y. A.Tittle has switched from bell-shaped shirts 





Nobody likes shirts that bulge, bag and blouse at the waistline. That’s why Manhattan' invented Mantrim with 
contour cut styling. Neat. No matter what your shape. Because the taper is proportioned to shirt size. Go ahead, 
take off your jacket -no tucking in necessary! And now Mantrim comes 
with short sleeves, too, for spring and summer. In a wide selection of cool 
fabrics, colors and collars. Shown: SKYWAY, of 100% Dacron' polyester 
tricot. Drips dry in two hours; never, no. never needs ironing. From $6.95. nv » 





perCLORon, the easy-to-use granular chlorine, 
can make swimming in your pool as delightful 
as a dip in Paradise Bay. It keeps water sparkling 
fresh, pure , . , Caribbean clear. Nothing kills 
bacteria faster! Prevents algae, too. perCLORon 
is made by Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 
experts in water purification for over half a 
century. Available in 5, 35 and 100-lb. containers. 



ptRClORoN is one of the complete line of 
Pennswim pool-care chemicals now at. your 
Pennswim dealer. Ask him for the new booklet, 
"The A B C's of Pool Care." For the name of 
the dealer nearest you, check 
the Yellow Pages ... or write to: 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 

3 Penn Center, Phila., Pa. 19102 
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Not George. His theory is that pulling 
should be like opening and closing a 
door. On the backsvsing the blade should 
open; coming through the ball it should 
close. To achieve this the left thumb acts 
as the fulcrum during the stroke, which 
is mostly wrist. Nothing above the el- 
bows moves. The stroke is supposed to 
pul overspin on the ball, making it roll 
much more smoothly on bad greens, 
tieorge's theory seems like a good one. 
but I know I am going to have to give 
il a long, long look before I am satisfied 
It is the answer to my problem. 

George and I went out lo the lOth 
green so we would not be bothered, and 
practiced there for a couple of hours. 
The stroke he showed me seemed to be 
working pretty well. It was dark when 
we quit. 

In the pro-am the next day I concen- 
trated on my putting stroke and ignored 
the rest of my game, I played awful golf, 
naturally, and shot a 75. I was paired 
with Pappy Walsh. Jim Dunnigan and 
Phil Taber, and wc were scheduled to 
lee olT early. Too early. We had to wail 
an hour for the greens to thaw out. They 
had frozen during the night. It was a 
good group of amateurs in that I had 
something to talk about with each one. 
Walsh is the director of the Desert Inn 
in l as Vegas. Dunnigan owns a harness 
track in Buffalo and is building one in 
Phoenix, and Taber's father was tourna- 
ment chairman of the I95S L.S. Open, 
held in Tulsa. Dunnigan and I were sup- 
posed to have some promotional pictures 
taken later— for a 3-year-old stakes race 
that my pacer. Bervaldo. is entered in 

— hut wc never got the time. 

Mier lunch I went to the practice tec 
for a three-hour session. Then I tried 
.some more putting with George. It was 
a full day's work. That night Barb and 
I went to the local dog track with (>ary 
I’layer— who is back on the tour after 
three months at home in South Africa 

— Bruce Devlin and Don Cherry. Wc ate 
dinner a I the track and then concentrated 
on the betting. Not much luck, W'e split 
all bets and we all lost. I managed to 
gel to the track for the next three nights, 
too. and ended up ahead. 

On Thursday, the first day of the tour- 
nament. I was paired with Gary and Bob 
Rosburg. Oddly enough, on the final day. 
when relative scores decide the pairings, 
we played together again. This meant 
we played three of our four rounds to- 
gether. I shot a 71 and (lary played his 


worst. He holed putts from absolutely 
all angles and still had only a 72. Both 
of us went lo the practice range for an- 
other long session, and then 1 did some 
more work on my putting. This is some- 
thing I have not done much of in the 
past. It never has seemed lo help. Often 
before a round I have holed everything 
on the putting green and then gone out 
on the course and sunk nothing. What 
is more, I never knew what I wanted to 
practice. I would just take the club hack 
and hit the ball. If my touch was there 
it was there, if il was not it was not. Ar- 
nold came over while I was putting and 
we talked about it. His putting method 
is similar to (ieorge Low's, and he is 
without doubt the best putter in the game 
today. Pulling, putting, putting. It looks 
so simple. 

The next day I started the second 
round of play off the 10th tee. I missed 
a lO-fool putt on the 1 1 th green and then 
ran off a streak of seven .straight 3s to 
finish my lirst nine holes in 29. I missed 
an eagle putt of eight feet on the next 
hole and made another 3 on the one 
after that. So I came within inches of get- 
ting nine straight 3s. Then, suddenly. I 
lost il. This simply -showed that 1 was not 
as sharp as 1 thought 1 was. There is also 
a mental problem that is quite common 
among touring pros and easy to under- 
stand. When you get a bunch under par 
you still want to play your siime bold 
game. That is w hat you tell yourself. But 
you also tell yourself that what the hell, 
all you need is to par in for a 66, which 
is a great round, so you do not take too 
many chances. You decide to stay on the 
safe side ol boldness. As you might sus- 
pect. it is hard to be bold and not bold 
at the same time. What happens, espe- 
cially early in the year when you are not 
as sharp as you will be later, is that you 
Sturt making ridiculous tittle mistakes. 
Mental ones and physical ones. Touring 
pros call it "crippling in." That is what 1 
did. I llnishcd with a 37 on the second 
nine, for a 66. This left me a shot back of 
Tony l.ema. who led after the first two 
rounds with a 136. 

Being up among the leaders in a tour- 
nament— for a change— I was able to tee 
off late on Saturday, and so I spent the 
morning with Jackie at the motel. The 
Ramada has .slides and swings, and wc 
had a lot of fun. Then I went out and 
bought him a little windup cart. S6. 
Seems like a lot for such a small toy. 
That afternoon I shot a 6K. This left 
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Rand M^Nallvv^ 

MAKES YOUR/^S 
VACATION ONE 
YOU'LL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER WITH 
PLEASURE 


ROAD ATLAS 



Completely up-to-date, full-color 
maps cover the United States, 
Canada and Mexico in detail. In- 
dex locates 24,000 places, Mile- 
age table and driving time chart. 
Easy to use. Il'/&"x 1434". 
NEW 1964 Edition— Only 51.95 


VACATION GUIDE 



Brand new from cover to cover. 
Describes 1200 vacation spots. 
Full color throughout. Stop-See- 
Go maps show you scenic and 
historic points of interest, fastest 
routes and how to plan. Beauti- 
ful photographs. 

216 pages — 8"x 10" — Only 51.95 


GUIDEBOOK TO 
CAMPGROUNDS 

Full-color maps locate more 
than 8,000 campgrounds in this 
accurate, up-to-date family 
camping directory. Detailed data 
on facilities and activities. 

236 pages - 8V6"xll" - Only $2.95 



RAND M9NALLV 
Map Store 

124 W. Monroe St. 

Chicago. Illinois 
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PRO GOLF CLUBS 


YOUR BEST GOLF BUY! 


Others may cost more . . . but you 
con’f boy beffer fhon Victuraf 


• Powerized Laminated Woods with 
Wide Angle Inserts 

• Matched ond Registered in Choice 
of Swing Weights 

• New Super Powered Blade Design 

• True Temper Pro-Fit Shofts in "R" 
or "S” Flex 


• Golf Pride Chevron Grips 



Pristol 

BRISTOL PRO-GOLF, INC. 

2020 Indian Boundary Dr., Melrose Park, III. 
333 Ntwquist floM ISO-33 Ulh toed 

City sf Industry (LA) (elif. Whits Stsne 57. W. T. 


me three shots back of George Ekiyer 
ssith one round to go. 

Gary and I were out on ihe practice 
tec Sunday warming up before playing 
the last round together. Palmer's gallery 
Nseni by. and Gary looks at it and says 
real loudly: "There goes the leading 
money winner, but I'm the leading mon- 
ey saver." 

"Yes. Gary has the deepest pockets 
and the shortest arms of any guy on the 
tour." was the best I could come up 
with. 

"Did you hear that Jack had a bad 
accident the other day'.*" Gary says. "He 
fell off his wallet." 

>'ou'vc got to like it out here. Good 
people. Good life. 

The first hole at Phoenix is a par 5. 

I started the round by reaching the green 
with a drive and a two-iron, then two- 
putting from six feel for a birdie. 1 parred 
the -nd hole, missed from 12 feet on the 
3rd. hit a bad sand wedge to the 4th 
green, but had it hit the pin and drop 
down two feet from the hole. Another 
birdie. When I got to the 5th tee 1 learned 
that 1 was in a Four-way tie for first with 
Gary. Bob Bruc and Bayer. 1 drove the 
green— 305 yards— and eagled the hole. 
Boom.' Just like that. I am two shots 
ahead. On the 6th. a birdie from 12 feet. 
Three shots ahead. The 7th. a par 5, I 
reached with two shots and two-putted. 
Another birdie. Four shots ahead. On 
the 9th I had a good opportunity to 
get my second 29 of the tournament, 
but I left an uphill eight-foot putt short 
of the hole. 

But remember what 1 said about crip- 
pling in? On the back nine 1 gave every- 
body in the world a chance to catch me. 
and 1 can only be thankful that nobody 
did. I got a birdie on the last hole that I 
actually thought 1 needed, but in general 
it was a poor finish. I thought to myself 
that I could never remember finishing 
so weakly in a tournament and winning. 
But it all added up to a final round of 
66. which is the kind of score I will set- 
tle for every day of the year. I should 
not complain. 

It was wonderful to win the tourna- 
ment. Now the season is really started. I 
was interviewed by Bob Toski on televi- 
sion after finishing. The first part of the 
interview could noi be heard by TV 
watchers, and it svas just as well. Toski 
and 1 were kidding around. He said. 
"Hasn't it been gorgeous weather here 
in the Valley of the Sun?" I SLiid, "Yeah. 


if you don't mind waiting for the greens 
to thaw out." There 1 went, opening my 
big mouth the wrong way. 1 don't mind 
saying what 1 think. I hope I always will. 
But there is no need to offend people 
unnecessarily . to sound ungracious. Well. 
Jack, you keep learning. 

1 came off television, went on the ra- 
dio and then had the customary inter- 
view in the press room. I enjoy these 
visits. First of all. it usually means you 
arc playing well enough to be news. Sec- 
ond. you arc asked to handle some un- 
usual questions. I like to talk about golf, 
but the questions I enjoy most are about 
my family or about hunting and fish- 
ing. I expected someone to ask about 
the Masters. Nobody did. It isn't far 
away. now. 

I paid off my caddie, got my stuff 
together and went buck to the motel. 
Barb ga've me a big congratulatory hug. 
Then she said. "We've got to gel sonte 
diapers done." Back to reality. I finally 
located a laundromat about 20 blocks 
from the motel and I drove over, 1 sat 
there for half an hour while the diapers 
were being done. 1 don't think anyone 
recognized me. thank goodness. House- 
wives. not golf fans. 

U'e flew back to Columbus the ne.xt 
morning and got into the house at 7 p.m. 
The telephone rang 15 minutes later. It 
was a friend. At 7:45 he picked me up. 
and I was on my way to an Ohio Stale 
basketball game, Terrific! My alm.n ma- 
ter won and Gary Bradds scored 49 
points. Played super. All guts. 

There is now' an almost subconscious 
thought that sticks with me. Phoenix 
win or no. my game is still not ready 
for the Masters. Fight weeks to get it 
in shape. 

THE SCOREBOARD 


Miles this week: 1.650 

Miles to dale: 8.860 

Winnings this week: S7,500 

SV'innings to date; 59,412 


TWO WEEKS OFF, AND 
TWO LOST KINGS 


Tor the first few days after our return 
we stayed in Columbus, fretting in our 
old house and gazing at the new. which 
is nearly finished. VVe should move in 
around the beginning of May. 

On Friday I drove over to Cincinnati 
to look in at the MacGregor company 
plant. With a company executive. Leon 
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Free booklet shows how 
you’ll save — and how much! 

Here's a booklet full of tips on tax sav- 
ings under the new federal income lax 
law. It’s been prepared especially for 
New York Life by experts of the famous 
J. K.. Lasser Tax Institute. 

Get ALL the savings you’re entitled to! 
This booklet tells you many things that 
will help you get your full and fair share 
of tax savings. For instance, did you 
know there's a new minimum standard 
deduction that may be a real boon to 
you? Or, that you may deduct the ex- 
pense of moving to a new job location? 
Or. that you may postpone the tax w hen 
you sell your house at a profit, if you buy 
another home within a year before or 
after you sell? 


\>’ill withholding cover your tax bite? 
You’re probably aware that the with- 
holding tax rate has been cut from I8' i 
to 14' . However, the booklet urges that, 
“before you spend the extra monev, check 
to sec that the saving in withholding docs 
not leave you facing a sizable balance to 
pay on your 1964 rcturnl" Ifthc amount 
being withheld for you is not adequate, 
the booklet suggests a sensible remedy. 

^ours for the asking! You owe it to 
yourself to get this authoritative booklet 
right away, so you can better understand 
the new tax law and what you now can and 
cannot before you tackle your 

1964 income tax forms. 

For your free copy, send the coupon 
or ask your New York Life Agent. The 
New York Life A^’enl in your comnumify 
is a good man lo know! 


I START TOUR FINANCIAL PLANNING WITH 

I NEW YORK LIFE 

1 INSURANCE COMPANY 
s f)ux 372, Mudison Sguitrc Station 

2 New York. New York 10010 

I Please send me a free copy of 

< "Your savings under the new lax taw." 

o t am Q am not □ 

^ a New York Life policy owner. 
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When there’s no man around . . 



Goodyear should be. 


She'll never h ave to change tires with LifeGuard 
Safety Spare. You can’t be with her every time she drives. 
Protect her with the safest tire ever built. The new Goodyear 
Double Eagle with LifeGuard Safety Spare. It’s actually two 
tires— a “tire-within-a-tire.” 

The outside tire is the new Double Eagle. It’s made with 
Goodyear’s exclusive Tufsyn rubber, that’s up to 25% more 
durable. Makes the Goodyear Double Eagle the longest-wear- 
ing tire in the world. 

When you add the LifeGuard Safety Spare, the Double Eagle 


becomes the safest tire in the world as well. Because the Life- 
Guard Safety Spare is not just a shield or tube, but a fully- 
infiated lire, with tread, cord and bead, made especially by 
Goodyear to fit inside the Double Eagle. 

If the outside tire is punctured, the LifeGuard Safety Spare 
lakes over— keeps going mile after mile until she’s safe. The 
unique “honeycomb” design enables LifeGuard Safety Spare to 
ride over puncturing objects without damage. She’ll never have 
to change tires— even with a blowout. 

Next best thing to having a man around. 


“go GOOQ^EAR . 

^ ‘n.«Uo9d>MrTIr«« RobtwCaaipuir. 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND Ai.r«.w>k, 




Four out of five wagon 


The car just above these words is a Special 
Deluxe. It holds six people comfortobly. If you 
oi^ly hove a fronf-seot-fuH of people, you flip 
down the second seot and voilo. Some 88 
cubic feet of empty air for you to fill up. The 
whole thing's moved by a perky 225-cu. in. 
V.6 that runs on regular. 


Move clockwise around the ring, please, sothot 
you'll see the LeSobre 9-Passenger Wagon, 
See? If you could lift the hood, you'd see a 
325-cu. in. Wildcot V-8, Behind it is the exfro- 
cost Super Turbine 400. Behind that is o sus- 
pension system thot's all Buick, which meons 
"smooth. " Lots of corgo space, too. 


Every crowd has its moverick. If we ignore 
him, moybe he'll go owoy. 





buyers can afford a Buick 


Buick Molor Division 


Another Speciol (on Ihe right) shores Buick 
quolity in full measure. This is as thrifty o 
wagon as Buick makes, which is thrifty indeed, 
it sports on all-vinyl interior for easy cleoning. 
(Indians? Who worries about 'em?) The roof 
rocks ore extra-cost options, by the way. 


If this were o menu, we'd coll the next Buick 
(in the center) the piece de resistance. It's the 
Skylark Sports Wogon with raised Skyroof and 
well over 97 cubic feet of cargo space (second 
and third seats down). A forword-facing third 
seat and a new kind of shaded gloss to look 
up and out of. Why, you could visit your 
Buick deoler for the Skylark olone— if Ihere 


above all, they’re Buicks 




The sport outfit: tailored by Cricketeer 
The price: jacket about $30, slacks about $15 
The fabric: Richelieu’s oxford weave 
Arnel triacetate and cotton. 

The versatility: a handsomely tailored Glen Plaid 
jacket with slacks in contrasting colors. 

The freshness: in to stay. Arnel rarely tolerates wrinki 

Arncl...ii ^ contemporary fiber 


'• J' Afnji»-.,m6ol_»ouf •:iu>*nc» t*-sl ih.v I«b-.C IvQi- bJ5 bcr" prrltslfd for t'l -ncfl ti> Ccimese* 





TH€ LIFE / LEAD 

Nelson. I took complete measurements 
of the set of clubs 1 am using now be- 
cause a second set 1 had ordered felt 
different and 1 wanted to find out why. 
It turned out I was right. The new ones 
were slightly flatter in the face, so 1 had 
them adjusted and a new set made up. 

On Saturday. February 15 we took 
offfor Fort Lauderdale, Fla. M> dad met 
us at the airport there, and we were out 
on the tx-'can fishing even before Barb 
had a chance to start unpacking. Caught 
nothing. That evening we drove up to 
the harness tnick in Pompano Beach 
for the races. 

The next day my Dad and I joined 
two Columbus friends. Pandcl Savic. a 
former All-Conference quarterback at 
Ohio State, and Dave Templeton, cap- 
tain of the team in 1948, for golf at Coral 
Ridge. I played just terribly, 1 am begin- 
ning to be a little concerned. During the 
next two days I lished. played golf, and 
then we all went up to Pompano in the 
evening. Had a good day on the iKcan 
Monday, catching two kingfish and live 
barracuda. The next time you want a 
ghoulish sort of thrill, hook a barra- 
cuda and pull him over the side. Ugh! 
On Wednesday I drove down to Miami 
and met Charlie Alexander of Zebco, 
Brunswick's fishing subsidiary, and made 
a fcwcallson.someofhiscustomcrs. ^\'e 
met a lot of dealers and picked up some 
fishing equipment. 1 came back with 
a boatload of the stuff. I used sonic of it 
to fish the next day and then drove up to 
I*ine Tree Golf Club in Delray Beach 
for golf with Ted Kroil. Pine Tree is a 
great course. If I could play it every day 
1 would really get sharp. I hit the ball 
well off the tee and off the fairway, but 
was my usual self on the greens. Set the 
course record for a professionaf with a 
67. After the round wc had some re- 
freshments ill the locker room and KrolI. 
who has been playing the tour success- 
fully for a long time, gave me some good 
putting advice. "'No matter what else 
you do.” he said, “you have got to work 
out some sort of consistent system. It 
must be something that you can prac- 
tice and something that you can rely 
on to repeat for you under tournament 
pressure.” This made sense. I have got 
to get a system. 

1 was due at the house at 6:30 p.m. be- 
cause a lot of friends were coming over, 
and wc were all going out for dinner. 1 
did not get there until 8:30. Barbara met 
me with a look of some exasperation. 



The next day 1 played an exhibition 
with Palmer, and on Saturday afternoon 
I met Lew Worsham, the head pro at 
Oakmont in Pittsburgh and at Coral 
Ridge, and wc drove up to Oilando for 
some quail shooting. Del Miller, the har- 
ness driver, trainer and ow ner. and some 
friends lease a I '.000-acre spread that is 
way hack in the Florida bush, Had din- 
ner with Del. Lew and Pirate Scout Rex 
Bowen, then drove on to a lodge where 
wc spent the night, Bobcats all over the 
road, VVe were up early the next morn- 
ing. In the front yard there were arma- 
dillos running loose, wild pigs and about 
70 quail, plus raccoons in all the trees. 
A hunter’s paradise, ^^’e drove back into 
the hush in a jeep that followed a group 
of hunting dogs, and bagged our limit of 
quail pretty quick. Got back to Fori 
Lauderdale around midnight after one 
of the most varied and enjoyable hunting 
trips 1 have ever been on. 

Mother was flying back to Columbus 
Monday afternoon, but Dad and I got 
in a little fishing before driving her to 
the airport. Wc caught two four-pound 
kings. Just right for eating. While I was 
washing down the boat Jackie came out 
on the dock to watch. Suddenly 1 heard 
a splash. I turned just in time to see one 
of the kings heading for the bottom and 
Jackie laughing. “No. no. no,” J yelled, 
but he picked up the other one and 
threw that in. too, We had lished all 
morning, and in a few seconds Jackie 
had tossed our entire catch info the ca- 
nal. He thought it was the funniest thing 
he had ever done. 

We had plenty of eating consolation 
that night. Lew came over with our quail, 
all cooked, and another friend brought 
10 pounds of stone crabs. W'e must have 
been the only people I'n the country that 
night eating stone crabs for an appeti/er 
and quail for the main course. 

It is now nearly March. The fishing 
is good, the hunting is good, the eating 
is good. But what about the putting? 


Milo (his 

two weeks; 

1,850 

Miles to d 

ate: 

10.711) 

VS'innings 

this two weeks: 

0 

W innings 

to date: 

S9.4i: 


NEXT WEEK 

Back in action. Nicklaus cats countless 
oysters, gives a fellow pro a tip and gets 
beaten by him- is named Irishman of the 
Day and gets tired of finishing second. 
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This is an 
indoor-outdoor 
slide projector 

Porch, patio, 
or living room. 

Does it easy. 

Shows 100 slides 
uninterrupted with new 
circular tray. Handles 
regular trays, too. 

Also shows up to 40 
slides without a tray. 

It’s a Sawyer’s. 
Outperforms others 
costing much more. 

From less than $55. 
Deluxe Rotomatic 
Slide Projector shown, 
less than $120. 


SAwyeR 



SPORTING LOO 


HIGH SURFDOM 



Surfing has developed a cult with a language of its own, fashions 
of its own, a dance of its own. On these pages five top California 
surfers wear current favorites in competition trunks. Following are 
more surfer styles that jumped to California from Hawaii and are 
now being adopted by surf-struck youngsters around the world 




SPORTING LOOK . 


WAIMI 


The new look of surfing separates the hot-doggers from the gremmies. 
the wahines from the beach bunnies-but not the boys from the girls 



WHO’S WEARING WHAT 

P.\Gi% l eft to right: Surfer Don Hiktiyama wears Hang- 

Ten palaka-cloih surfers ($7); Stese Aabcrg. Take’s riec-hag 
surfers ($7.50): Ricky Young, M. Nii'seompetition-band surfers. 
(SS): UobCooper, Kanvasby Katin’s quick-drying nyU'n surfers 
(SIO): Chuck l.innen. Catalina’s PoK ncsian-print surfer ($6). 
PAt.i 62. Paula Brandenburg is in Anne Togariy’s \in>l<oaled 
striped cotton parka; Ricky Young in a nylon pullover by Nylon 
Fabricators of Ness Haven (Sk). 

Opmsiit; Mary Sturdevant wears Spooner’s Polynesian-print 
two-piece suit (SI6). 

Foiiovvist. PAtii.s; Mary Sturdevant dances the surf in Land’s 
lace-lrimmcd embroidered cotton bikini <S26) and Cluny-lacc 
cover-up (S23); Ricky Young (paiily liiMcii) in Jant/en’s wide- 
striped T shirt (S3 k Mary Harlenberger in Hang-Ten’s blue surf 
suit (514); Riki Wakeland in Hang-Ten’s red surf suit (514): 
Marsha Baincr in Take's laccd-front striped surfer (514); Robert 
August in Spooner’s orange Polynesian-print surfer (57); and 
Paula Brandenburg in Anne Fogarty ’s riilHcd calico bikini (525). 


T he surfboard carried by Mary Siurdcvani (r/i'A/). a Mii- 
dent at the University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. weighs only 22 pounds. It is made of buoyant poly- 
urethane I’oam, and maneuvers so well that it has given 
Stirling a great boost as a coed sport. 

With the advent of hundreds of girl surfers, the gremmie 
ofyestcr\ear--a long-haired, unwashed, blue-jeaned rowdy 
— is vanishing from the scene, and today's hot-dogger is a 
clean-cut type who wears trunks custom-made in Hawaii 
and a T shirt bearing his club's name. 

Mary’s two-piece suit is this year’s innovation for girls. 
Made by Spooner's of Waikiki in a Polynesian print used 
wrong side out so it looks faded, it is lashed to the girl with 
white tapes that will hold in the event of a wipeout, which 
is what it sounds like: a losing encounter with a wave or 
another surfer. 

Beachside suitmakers who cater especially to surfers are 
Take. M. Nii and Spooner, all of Oahu: and Hang- Ten, a 
Long Beach firm whose name is surfer slang for the dilficult 
feat of surfing with 10 toes hanging over the nose of the 
board, 

Men’s trunks, shown on the preceding pages, arc made of 
sturdy fabrics: Japanese rice bags, nylon sailcloth or Army 
duck. The trunks arc usually laced for adjustability and 
comfort when the wearer is belly down on a surfboard. Just 
as uiiliiariitn is a hip pocket for the wa.x that a surfer uses 
on his board top for better footing. 

Girls’ suits are essentially adaptations of men's styles; 
they are made in similar fabrics, and with the same white- 
tape trimming. Styles change each season, since surfers set 
their own fashions and will switch as soon as imitators 
catch up with them. The giant swimsuit houses, such as 
Jantzen and C atalina, then rush the favorites to every 
Iveach in America. 

On the way to a beach preferably in a “woody." or 
vintage wood-paneled station wagon that has been loving- 
ly restored^ — surfers wear nylon shell parkas over their surf 
suits, a look borrowed from skiers. For post-surling warmth 
on the beach they prefer bright-colored sweat shirts, and 
there is even a whilc-band-lrimmed pullover, made by 
llariog of C alifornia, that has been endorsed by the three- 
year-old United Stales Surfing AssiKiation. 

What c.xtra swing there is in surfer fashions pops up at 
beach parties { /w^'c.v). Beach bunnies, girls who 
don’t surf, and wahines. girls who do. both wear surfing hip- 
riders and bikinis. How do you tell one from the other? Th's 
year if she wears white lace over her bikini she’s a bunny. 

conttnuea 
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With Dobbs-the difference is in the detail: 



the finest braids and exclusive bands create the summer’s neatest look 



Dobbs finely-woven straws and exciting new bands give a man a better, trimmer "sun check’-macora 

look. And these lighter straws make the coolest companions ever. This season Dobbs 
steps into the open air with Skylight tones like “Riviera Grey" and “Sun Tan" 
shown above in two distinctive styles, from $11.95 Other Dobbs straws avail- 
able in the new tones from $5.95, at finer stores throughout U. S- and Canada. 

PRICeS SLIGHTLY HIGMEft WEST OP THE ROCKIES. OOSBS, PARK AVENUE AT 49TM ST., NEW YORK, N Y. DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF HAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 




A PEEP AT -AMERICAN EAGLE” THROUGH THE SCAFFOLDING IN HER CONNECTICUT SHED SHOWS A NEW LOOK AFT. 


T liis week, in the waters olT Cowes, England’s two new 
12-meier yachts. Sovereign and Kurrewa V, arc getting 
down to their first preliminary brushes as potential challeng- 
ers for the America's Cup. On this side ol the Atlantic four 
potential U.S. defenders are scheduled to slide down the ways 
to meet that challenge: ConsieHaiion will be launched on May 
16, American Eagle on the 19th, with Columbia and Ncfertiti 
close ahead or astern. 

Getting financial backing for boats like these is not easy. As 
the organizer of one syndicate commented mournfully, “Every 
penny comes out of your drinking money. There is no tax break 
anywhere.” Building, e<iuipping and campaigning a 12-meter 
yacht for a summer costs approximately half a million dollars. 
Consequently, the list of contributing parents of Constellation 
and American Eagle reads like an amalgamation of the Wall 
Street Journal, the Social Register and Lloyd's Register 
of American Yachts. The Constellation syndicate consists of 32 
members, American Eagle's of 39. If this list of owners is larger 
than any in the past, it may also be said that never, perhaps, has 
a better array of potential defenders readied for trials. Con- 
stellation, bearing sail No. US 20, will represent the cumula- 
tive experience of Designer Olln Stephens, which includes two 
former defenders. Ranger and Columbia. The other new boat, 
American Eagle, although from the board of a designer having 
his first try at a cup candidate. A. E. ( Bill) Luders Jr., is based 
on a highly successful series of 5.5s, plus research and tank tests 
beginning in 1957. Vying with the new boats will be two well- 
tested veterans. Columbia will be seeking a comeback under 
new ownership to redress her defeat by Weatherly in '62. Nefcr- 
liti, likewise eliminated in the last trials, will return cheered by 
the memory that an improved Weatherly went on to selection 

cotuitiued 


A 

HEAPING 
CUPFUL OF 
TWELVES 


The array of contestants being launched for this 
year's America’s Cup racing may be the finest 
ever assembied. A famed yachtsman reports on 
the men and boats involved In the U.S. defense 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 
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you can with an 


EATON CAR 
AIR CONDITIONER 



Forget the sizzling sun, soaked shirts, 
sneezes and snarls. With an Eaton Car 
Air Conditioner you ride in clean, cool, 
spring-fresh air — free from pollen, 
dust, and annoying traffic clamor. In the 
slimmest new case — chromium and 
satin black — the Eaton fits snugly up 
under the dash with plenty of leg room. 
Cooling is quick and quiet. Air volume 
and direction controls are at your finger- 
tips. Temperature is automat/ca/Zy con- 
trolled. No matter how blistering it is 
Outside you feel better, drive more 
alertly, arrive refreshed with an Eaton 
Car Air Conditioner ... built and backed 
by the world’s largest independent 
maker of car air conditioners. 

HEATER 
DIVISION 

Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


iind siciory after her own initial failure. 

.Along uilh tirst-ralc boal>. v\ill go 
other firsi>i that should sharpen compet- 
iti\e interests in this series for partici- 
pants and spectators alike. Foremost is 
a hreakihrough in the traditional Nevv 
Vork-Roslon line of defenders. With the 
purchase of (.'ohiniliui by Thomas Pat- 
rick Doijgan. ii C'aJiforniii phislics man- 
ufacturer u ho has done most of his sail- 
ing out of the other Ncuport (C'alif. ). 
competition in the trials will become 
truly national. Along with a change in 
the hailing port on stern will 

come an all-Wesl Coast crew, many ol 
whom worked together under Skipper 
Waller I'odolak on the X-metcr .Augrliia 
and 10-metcr CoquiUi’. winners of prac- 
tically every trophy available in Califor- 
nia waters. 

■Another first for this season will be 
the adoption of an Olympic-style course 
instead of the traditional triangle and 
windward-leeward courses on alternate 
days. The new- course combines both in 
one package. It will begin with a wind- 
ward leg of 4'/i miles, followed by two 
reaching legs that close a triangle. Then 
the competitors will sail a windward- 
leeward course over the same first leg. 
and fmally another windward leg to the 
finish— a total of six legs, three to weath- 
er. two reaching and one a dead run. 
Together they will include every point of 
sailing vsith the emphasis on beating. 
Elimination of long reaches and runs 
might well prevent the dismal parades 
of past years, when a rival once pul 
astern usually stayed there. As Helms- 
man Eric Riddcr of CoDstcIZutioii sees 
It. ■’There will he less emphasis on navi- 
gation. but more on sail handling, tac- 
tics and helmsmanship: more variety, 
more murks to round, more action — 
more chances for the crew and board of 
directors to make mistakes, but more 
opportunities to recover." 

But perhaps the most exciting first 
leading up to the 19th contest for the 
.America’s Cup will be simultaneous fi- 
nal trials to choose a challen.ger as well 
as a defender. Both Stivcrvign and Km- 
rewu V will be brought to the U.S. to 
battle down to the wire ofT Newport for 
the honor of representing the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club. Two English boats 
crossed the Atlantic as pari of the cam- 
paign against Ranger in 1937. Under 
the terms of the Deed of Gift. Emleav- 
oiir / was eligible, but Owner T. O. M. 
Sopwith decided on the basis of a few 
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Informal early trials to challenge with the 
newer Endeavour II. so there were no 
real trials. The first Endcavonr. turned 
over loan American helmsman. C. Sher- 
man Hoyt, provided only companion- 
able competition. 

In the finals this time it will be winner 
take all for the English rivals, ju^t as for 
their American cou^ 1 e^parl^, a .sharp- 
ener of helmsmen and crews that no 
amount of polite practice against a trial 
horse can duplicate. For this as well as 
other reasons, there is already an in- 
dication that the challenge may be the 
strongest in nearly a century of trying. 
As the summer draws to a close, the 
I ’ini-Colinnhui epic of '58 could be re- 
played as a double feature if both sets 
of candidates are evenly matched, Or if 
the English and the surviving Americans 
each have one boat of pronounced su- 
periority in ligln wind, and another in 
heavy, the drama could be heightened 
by a game of poker Ivclween the rival 
selection committees. Each must show 
its hand at least a week before the cup 
matches begin on September 15. so per- 
haps the draw will be mtluenced by the 
crystal ball of the weatherman. 


T o meet the invasion. Olin Stephens 
has turned out for Walter Giibel- 
mann. Eric Riddcr and their 30 co-ow ners 
a boat that is visually quite a departure 
from the mold of i 'ini and Colinnhia. 
Cansti-lhithn on her builder's ways con- 
veys an impression of angularity— of 
knifelikc leading and trailing edges — 
rather than the rounded contours of 
wineglass sections. According to her de- 
signer. she is "sharper and liner forward 
than Colinnhia. but a little beamier on 
deck because of tlare in the topsides." 
Viewed from hdow. her keel appears 
sharp enough to slice a shark in two; 
the lead terminates in such a narrow 
wedge that a hron/e shoe must protect 
it even from the weight of the boat on 
her cradle. But it is aft that Constcllalion 
breaks most radically with past practice: 
the sternposl has been shoved forward 
to lessen keel length and resultant drag 
from welted area, wliile the rudder has 
taken on an odd shape dubbed "tishtail'’ 
in the model tank. Narrow at the top, 
the blade curves like a scimitar to a 
wide base, terminating in a bronze- 
tipped point sharp enough to impale 
the same cruising shark should il attack 
from astern. 

coniimicd 






These are Arnie’s own. He won the Masters with them. 


Your pro can now show you the new Arnold Palmer 
Tru-matic' golf clubs. Swing them. Fondle them. See 
why one golfer called them “as close to black magic 
as clubs can everbei" 


A rnold Palmer has hail a lifelong in 
I terest in ihe design of golf clubs. 
In liis home workshop, he files, saws 
anil alters hundreds of club designs. 
Recently. Arnie pul together liis best 
ideas of what golf clubs sliould be. .And 
he formeil his own company to mtiko 
under his iH'i'sii/Kil i/t/Hva/.v/o/t. 
What makes Arnie Palmer's golf 
clubs so gooiP It's a matter of fantas- 
tic attention to ilcltiil. Consider this; 

I. The set is so perfectly nuitched thtit 
ail clubs balance at exactly the same 
point on the shtili. I his tissures icien- 
fical feel for every club. 

2. itach shtift is individua 
matched to its head. The heavier 
the hettd. the (irmer the shaft. 

As a result, every club has the 
same flex characteristics. 

3. 1 he iron heads have a unique 
back design that permits addi- 
tional weight at the toji of the 
blaile. where most clubs are thin, 

So even if you hit "fat." there's al- 


wa\s |ilcnt\ of nuns behind the shot. 

4. Irons are polished to a gleaming lln- 
isii. then given an extra-heavy coating 
of pure cliromium. (Your wife could 
|■)owder her nose in the back of the 
club head.) 

5. Scientists say that if you could swing 
cxacliv the same way each lime, the 
design of the club would give you a 
perfect shot. lieing human, no golfer 
will ever achieie such machine-like 
perfection. But. Arnold Palmer's clubs, 
w ith their uniformity of feel, can bring 
\ou closer to the ideal of grooving 

your swing. And they will give \ou 
more confiilencc in \ourgame. 

6. Palmer woods are maileof lami- 
nateil maple, bonded under pres- 
sure with waterproof glues, then 
moisture-sealed with a special 
penetrant, Tliey are stable in si/e 
h, and httrdness. and resistant to 
^ ^ warping. (These classic woods 
are also available in persim- 
mon.) 

. 11 -^ _ 
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{^5} Arnold Palmer Company, C/uiifanoat'a, Temw 


7. ,A brass weiglii of the t\ pe used by 
jewelers tor precise weighing is imbed- 
ded in the back of each wood. Arnie 
believes there sluiuld alwavs be some 
weight hchind the point of impact. 

8. Inspection standards are fanatical- 
]\ (Jiorouglt. .\'o club leaves the fac- 
tory until it has been rigidly inspected 
for weight, balance and finish. 

9. Don't expect .Arnold Palmer clubs 
to cut 1 0 strokes ofl' your game over- 
night. Do expect them to relieve you 
of the handicap of poorly matched 
ecjuipmciil • so voii can concentrate 
on vour game. 

in. When \our adversaries sec vour 
.Arnold Palmer clubs, they'll want to 
know where you got them. If you're 
smart, v ou won’t tell them. Slay ahead 
while vou can. 

1 1. Arnie has strong convic- 
tions about golf hulls, loo. 

His new half is siecf-ccn- " 
tereil. perfectly dimpled. 
da//lingl\ white, incomparable in feel 
— a perfect companion to the clubs. 

12. .Arnolil Palmer Tru-matic' clubs 
are made ami priced for .serious golf- 
ers. and are available through pro 
shops oniv. Buy a set. And while 
vou'ro at it. sign up for a few lessons, 
it can't hurt. 
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Daisy CO^ 200 


Along with this goes a mast made 
in part of titanium, one of the mod- 
ern semiprecious miracle metals, light 
but strong, and capable of tremendous 
flexing without breaking. Despite the 
secrecy enveloping the project, it may 
be assumed that it is the ability to bend 
that is being sought: skippers of smaller 
classes have tong utilised flexible masts 
to vary the shape of their mainsails, and 
thus add enormously to their cfRciency, 
so perhaps titanium will make possible 
the same thing in a 1 2. Great thought has 
gone into speeding the changing of sails 
and harnessing their power by means of 
experimental gadgets which are, at this 
stage, more hush-hush than a Cape Ken- 
nedy missile. In the cockpit Helmsman 
Eric Ridder will face such unusual de- 
vices as meters that measure tension at 
various points inside the mast. 


N. (Bob) Bavicr Jr. who, as secretary of 
the North American Yacht Racing Un- 
ion, is an expert on nuances in the racing 
rules. He grew up sailing aboard his 
father's Memory, winner of the second 
Bermuda Race in 1924, and has recently 
successfully raced a boat of the same 
name himself. The navigator is K. Dun 
Gifford, a Harvard Law School student, 
chosen because of his ability to double 
in aluminum on a coffee grinder should 
short tacking duels develop. The deck 
crew will include men with former ex- 
perience in 1 2s: bouncing Buddy Bom- 
bard of y/ffi and Wettlherly, in charge 
of the foredcck. with another I'i/n ’58 
alumnus, Larry Scheu, directing activi- 
ties amidships, plus Steve Van Dyck. 
Dick Coenncl and Bob Connell. Their 
long summer of drill has already begun 
with several weeks of practice aboard 



WORKMEN IN A NEW YORK BOATYARD PUT FINAL POLISH ON “CONSTELLATION" 


Feature for feature — 
the finest in gas guns! 

Talk about a fun gun . . . this is the 
one (for basement target practice or 
as an outdoor camping and fi.sJjing 
companion). Fires inex{x*nsive B»Bs 
semi-automatically at an average 
velocity of *400 feet-per-second. Con- 
stant full power from standard or 
giant Jett® CO: cylinders (more than 
150 shots from the large size). Ad- 
justable siglits, gun blue epoxy 
finish, walnut-toned grij)S. No ’'O” 
ring! .$17.95 



COi GUN DIVISION V 


F’or more information, see your local dealer 
or write Daisy Manufacturing Company. 
COj Division. Box 564N, Rogers. Ark. 727.'>6 


Over ihe long summer, however, the 
decisive factor is more likely to be men 
than machines. Ridder's own experience 
around the buoys stems principally from 
the 6-metcrs (Jooxe and Llaiioriu: in the 
latter he was a member of the crew that 
won an Olympic gold medal at Helsinki 
in '52, and later went on to Sweden as 
helmsman to capture the One Ton Cup. 
"I got it the hard way,” he recalls. “It 
goes to the first boat to win three races, 
and 1 lost the first two." 

Alternate helmsman and tactical ad- 
viser aboard Columhiu will be Robert 
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Nereiis, an older 12 whose deck layout, 
winches and even spinnaker-pole fittings 
were altered to be identical to those of 
Coiisiellaiion. When the new boat is 
ready to sail they can switch over with 
no period of adjustment, an attention 
to detail that could pay off in the early 
trials. 

While American Eagle at first glance 
does not appear quite a.s radical as her 
new rival, the difference is partially in 
design philosophy. She shares the New 
Look aft, with a sternpost well forward 
to lessen wetted surface, and also has a 

coiillniird 





A whole bagful of Caribbean bargains 

{Like Puerto Rico for $122. Jamaica for $159. Antigua for $16!. Barbados for 


That’s all it costs to fly Pan Am to the 
Caribbean and back. 

The Puerto Rico fare is Jet Thrift 
Express. The Jamaica fare is 17-day* 
Jet economy. The others are 21-dayt 
Jet economy. All are round-trip from 
New York. From Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore/Washington and Miami, 
fares run slightly higher in some cases, 
quite a bit lower in others. 

And here arc some more Pan Am 
round-trip bargains from New York: 

A 17-day Jet economy ticket to 


Nassau, SI 26. 21-dayt Jet economy to 
Guadeloupe SI67. 21-dayt Clipper^’ 
economy: St. Martin S177. Martinique 
$177, St. Lucia S181. 

30-day Jet economy : Dominican Re- 
public S160, Curafao or Aruba S220. 
Haiti S185, 30-day Clipper economy. 

Or fly Thrift Express and economy 
to St. Thomas for S140. or St. Croix 
for S146 (including the cost of a con- 
necting flight from San Juan). 

And here's a bonanza of a bargain: 
up to 1 2 islands for the price of one on 


a round-trip ticket to Trinidad. 21- 
dayt Jet economy fare, S209. 

Ready to go? Just name your bar- 
gain and pick your flight. Pan Am has 
59 Caribbean Jet flights a week from 
New York alone. Any one of them will 
give you the .mre feeling that comes 
from flying the best there is. 

*Cood Tuei. ihru Thurs. 

tEffective April IS. subject to Covernmeni approval 

YOU'RE BETTER OFF WITH PAN AM- 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
First in Latin America First on the Atlantic 
First on the Pacific First 'Round the World 



New 

Ford Mustang 

$2368*fe.^ou 

This is the car you never ex- 
pected from Detroit. Mustang 
is so distinctively beautiful, it 
lias received the Tiffany Award for Ex- 
cellence in American Design . . . the first 
time an automobile has been honored 
with the Tiffany ft Co. Gold Medal. 

You can own the Mustang hardtop 
for a .suggested retail price of just 
♦ 52,368— f.o.l). Detroit, not including 


destination charges from Detroit, op- 
tions, Slate and local taxes and fees, if 
any. Whitewall tires are $33.90 extra. 

The Mustang hardtop does include, 
at no extra cost, luxury features un- 
available— or available only at extra 
cost in most other makes of cars: bucket 
seats; padded instrument panel; wall- 
to-wall car|>eiing; all-vinyl upholstery; 
full wheel covers. Also standard; floor 
shift: curvetl side glass; .sports steering 
wheel; from arm rests; 170 cu. in. Six, 
and much more. 

In addition, Mustang is designed to 
be designed by you, with options like 
power brakes and steering; Cruise-O- 
Malic transmission; air conditioning; 
vinyl-coveretl roof; 260 or 289 cu. in. 
V-8’s: 4-sjx;ed transmission; Rally-Pac 


(tachometer and clock) and more. See 
your Ford Dealer today . . . and design 
your own Mustang! 

For an exciting, authentic scale 
model of the neiv Ford Mustang, send 
$1.00 to Mustang Offer, Department 
E-l, PO. Hox 35, Troy. Nfichigan. (Offer 
ends July 31. 1961.) 


TRY TOTAL PERFORMANCE 
FOR A CHANGE! 

FORD 

.Musun; . Falcon • KairUne • Font 'Thunderbint 

aioenKi oisari'S MiM s*rwA» »t t« 
CMtfUr'SWWM* OOIvNOt. MW •rODLO'SfAia 
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rudder considerably wider at the bottom 
than at the top. But her underbody sight- 
ed from ahead is not unlike the mid- 
ships sections of Co/umhhi as originally 
built. Luders disagrees with Stephen.s 
on the elhciency of sharpening the 
bottom of the keel into a pronounced 
wedge. “It shows up better in the smooth 
water of the tank, but I havereservation.s 
on how it behaves in a full-size boat 
over ocean swells," he says. 

In profile when afloat. Anu'iicaii Etigle 
will show some striking features. Al- 
though there is no sheer or crown to 
the deck, it has been swung from the 
horizontal to slope downhill from bow 
to stern. At the mast there is a pro- 
nounced hump, taking advantage of a 
provision in the rule that allows a crown 
equal to 1 20th of the beam, yet keeping 
weight low. Aft, the chopped-ofT reverse 
transom of recent practice has been 
modified to a sweeping curve. Obviously 
a great deal of thought has gone into 
Amcviain Enfilc. It is no secret that 
Bill Luders has been working on plans 
of a 12-mcicr ever since the class was 
adopted for America's Cup competition. 

At Eiiffle's helm will be 51-year-old 
William S. Cox. who has spent much of 
his life racing boats round marks. His 
list of titles begins with a National Jun- 
ior Championship in 1930, and runs 
through an intercollegiate victory five 
years later to national and international 
titles covering three decades. His ex- 
perience in 12s e.xtcnds back to 1937, 
when he was relief helmsman on Qh'ant. 
undefeated during a New York Yacht 
Club cruise. His own relief helmsman 
will be Kugene W. (Bill) Stetson Jr., 
who has been sailing since he was knee- 
high to a tiller and a midget competitor 
on Long Island Sound. His more re- 
cent experience includes the '58 cam- 
paign as a member of the crew of Etist- 
erwr. Third man in Engle's cockpit 
will be Navigator Halsey C. HcrresholT, 
who has the cup tradition in his blood, 
since he is the grandson of the great 
Nathanael — “the Wizard of Bristol." 
who designed and built five vessels that 
successfully defended the cup six times. 

The remainder of Ameiictiii Engle's 
crew represents an unusual combination 
of youth, brawn and famous yachting 
names, culminating in John Nichols, who 
will be “not only in charge of the fore- 
deck but the whole deck," in the words 
of Bill Cox. Nichols comes close to be- 
ing the indestructible crewman: five trips 

^onlimu;! 


Why Settle for Less than the 
Best Suit with Dacron'? 

There are quite a few summer fabrics around that are blends of ‘‘Dacron’'* poly- 
ester and wool, because the "Dacron" in all keeps creases sharp and wrinkling 
to a minimum. Out of this lot, one has come to the fore as the finest of the 
breed, making possible the most luxurious hot weather suit you can buy. It's 
name: Raeford 2/80’s... a fabric so unique that its wool content is actually 
rarer than cashmere. So fine, so startlingly airy and light, few mills can ever 
attempt to weave it. Yet bolds its shape firmly,- wrinkles vanish. Ail this, plus 
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GREAT 


JACK NICKLAUS 

GOLF CART 


Next to a caddy, the greatest 
club carrier on any course. 


Float over the roughest course, melt bag 
weight away with Torsion Bar Suspension, 
Wide Track Wheel Span and Velvet Ride, 
oversized tires . . . Unifold leg folding 
means both wheels open and close in tan- 
dem. no need to adjust them individually. 

See and compare the perfect balance 
and handling ease of the Jack Nicklaus at 
your favorite golf dealer. $37.95 

A J INDUSTRIES CORP.. Pglavan, Wisconsin 


^Chamberlayne cm™! 

CO-ED. IN BACK BAY, BOSTON. 

St 1892 2.VEAII PROCRAMS; 

• • — f-l Arts ■ Bus. Aon>. • AavetliST© Sa1«» 

I. fltino • Accocm no • Tocnn.csi 

• IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 

• Retailing • in-e- 0' Design • Sec’eteiiAl 

Dormitories • Social/Recreational Activities 

FOR CATALOG WRITE DR N J HASENfUS 

12a COMMONWEALTH AVCHUK. eOSTON. MASS. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
Your order is in 
even better hands now- 
thanks to the 
efforts of the Direct 
Mail Advertising 
Association 


> 


* ■■ 

One of the 7 wonderful 
inns of the world 

rm. 

Modern, with old-fashioned over- 
tones in design and hospitality. 300 
rooms, fine food and cocktails. 15 
minutes from downtown Philadelphia 
4 miles from N.J. Tpk., Exit 4. 

Wrlfe fof eolof brochure 

Bl. 3B ol Hoddonf'ield ftood. Cherry Hill, N.J. 
Retervatiorii: 609 NO 2-7200 
Fred R. Clouien, Generol Monoger 
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to Bermuda and five conseciiti\c sum- 
mers in the 1 2s— M V</r//<'//r from 195S 
to '61. and Coltimhia in ‘62. 

Despite the glamour of the nevseom- 
ers, it is impossible to discount the ves- 
sels lia%ing another try at the greatest 
liophs in >aehiing. Commodore E. Ross 
Anderson's Nclvniii was a good boat 
in *62. on some points of sailing almost 
a superboat, and only came a cropper 
through the meteorological freak of a 
succession of windless days during the 
final trials, when she was ouidriflcd by 
If t'otlicrly. Changes in Ncfvriili by De- 
signer Ted Hood naturally will be aimed 
at bettering performances in the 7ephyrs. 
"We're filling in the turn of the bilge a 
little." he reported from Marblehead, 
"which is going to cut down the wetted 
surface and increase displacement. The 
boat will float a little higher, allowing 
more sail area under the rule." 


T he fattest 12 ever built will thus be- 
come fatter still below the waterline, 
but extensive tank tests indicate improved 
performance. Contrary to rumor, the 
mast will not be moved except for a 
slight forward rake; the fore triangle re- 
mains its old huge self, with the addition- 
al allowable area going into the main- 
sail. Nor will the sicrnpost be pushed 
forward, although the rudder will be giv- 
en something of the New Look. The lead 
keel will be modilied through reshaping. 
"We're shaving some off the top and 
adding it to the bottom," says Ted. there- 
by joining Billy I.uders in splitting lacks 
with Olin Stephens on the wedge. 

Again Ted Hood will act as helmsman, 
supported by live members of Mfjerriti's 
'62 crew, which did an outstanding job 
of coping with the biggest genoas and 
spinnakers in the fleet: Ross Anderson 
Jr.. Jonathan Wales, Donald Logan, 
John Osgood and Toby Cosgrove. Add- 
ed to this experienced nucleus will be 
David Rockefeller Jr., a nephew of New 
York's governor, and a group of grad- 
uates from Marblehead's great stiiling 
kindergarten, including Steven Wales, 
1961 North American Junior Champion. 
It is planned that posts from the foredeck 
to the cockpit, even including the navi- 
gator's. will be assigned on the basis of 
performance as the boat shakes down. 

The fourth potential defender is, of 
course. Coliimhia. the boat that won 
four straight cup matches against Eng- 
land's Sceptre and failed to repeat in the 


. . . IT’5 A GREAT TIME TO BE READING SPORTS ILLUSTRATED! 
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trials held to select a dcfeiidei' against 
the AusiraJian challenger, (ircrd. She 
will take to tlie water victiialK unehangoi.1 
from her '62 form. •'We're tloing a little 
bit of work on the winches." says Skip- 
per Podolak, "and that’s about it iinltl 
we ha\e had a chance to <tudv the boat 
under sail." Podolak’s crew will tly east 
and begin practice during the weekend 
of May 22, In consultation with Olin 
Stephens. I’lulolakand Doiigan are eon- 
sidciing a niodiliealion in rudder shape 
to conform to the present trend, a nar- 
rowing of the upper spreaders— suggest- 
ed by "Corny" Shields as a possible fac- 
tor in U improsement — and 

linally an addition of ballast. Howeser. 
there is no plan to reshape the coniro- 
versiul keel. Between Co/n/n/iiVi's sueecss- 
fill season of '5S and her unsuccessful 
bid four years later, the lead was rceasi 
into the wedge shape on the basis of e\- 
tensise work with models. When the for- 
mer champion did not show winning 
form, many dockside designers blamed 
the keel change. This summer, with two 
boats sharp on the bottom and two re- 
taining traditional contours, the ellicacy 
of the testing tank will also be under test. 

Pal Doiigan.a qiiiel man with obsioiis 
ability to gel things done, will be sailing 
aboard Colunihui himself, along with 
i\so sons. Tom and Robby. Of the II 
men in the crew, eight will have worked 
together on meter boats before. One of 
the newcomers is Don Vaughn, a 6-fooi- 
6-inch powerhouse who iried out for the 
Chicago Cardinals’ professional football 
team before beginning a sailing career 
that now includes transpacific and trans- 
allaiilic races. I»art of Waller Podolak's 
optimism stems from confidence in his 
organization. He sees the new Olymriic- 
siyle course as a strong factor in reduc- 
ing the obsolescence of hulls. "It's skip- 
per for skipper, and crew for crew." he 
Siiid while looking up admiringly at Ci>- 
lumhi(i\ sleek iindcrbody. "The rule has 
kept the boats from chaiiging too much." 

\k ith the lii'st set of trials scheduled 
to begin on i ong Island Sound Monday. 
June S. there isn't a great deal of lime for 
any of the four contenders to do any- 
thing except work. work, work in prepa- 
ration. Dedication loan ideal is not only 
a prerogative t)f those who make the 
sport possible linancially. but extends 
down to every winch pumper. .-Vnd it is 
a devtJlion that ca/jnoi w.ner until the 
Iasi leg is sailed. Another long hard sum- 
nier of the I2s is under way. end 


Are you 
tired of being 
the first 
in your 
foursome 

(to play your second shot)? 


7 hen get the Black Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding's 
Distance Dot. it’s the quickest way to get maxi- 
mumdisiance between you and your shot. Hit it. 
I [ear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. .And it should, from its high-energy 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes ail the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but your bogeys, 
Sold through golf professional shops only. 
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PEOPLE 


On a lour of London faclorie's 
with a Russian trade delega- 
tion. shy. unobtrusive Sergei 
Khrushehev. son of the So- 
\ lei leader, did not have much 
chance to pursue his favorite 
spore — which is butterfly 
hunting. But lie did lind time 
to watch his favorite movie: 
ffon lhi- IVfs/ HV/.v H on. 

When Clint Walker is not 
slapping leather as Cheyenne, 
the terror of TVs badmen, he 
is generally heading out into 
the Pacilic to dry-gulch a 
shark or two with rod and 
reelanda 2 '/ 2 -mllelineset with 
30 hooks. But sometimes, like 
TV villains, the varmints light 
back. "I nearly lost a linger 
picking up a shark head." said 
Cheyenne last week. ■’He’d 
bevn dead two hours, but 
that shark's jaws snapped 
right shut." 

Hollywood's best-known ex- 
patriate, Orson Welles, has 
become so enamored of bull- 
lights that he has given up his 


town hou-se in London in or- 
der to spend more time at his 
villa in Madrid, which— since 
Orson is all Hollywood at 
heart — of course has a sw'im- 
ming pool. “Beskles having 
all (he bulHights I can usk 
for.” says Welles. '1 can tan 
and work at the same lime. 
I start my day with a brisk 
20-minute swim. Then if my 
mind or body becomes slug- 
gish. another dip or swim 
tones me up again." O/e. 

Cupcakesandcriimpetsserved 
up on fine Wedgwood pottery 
have been adding inches to 
the British waistline for 10 
generations. But Sir John 
Wedgwood, the current boss 
of the factory, is having none 
today, thank you very much. 
If he is to achieve his ambi- 
tion and descend into France's 
4.000-foot Berger Cave with 
the team of British spelunkers 
headed there this summer, he 
has to chop 40 pounds olT 
his 200-pound figure. ‘‘I'm 
not really too big for the 



holes," says Sir John sheep- 
ishly. ‘ I'm just too heavy to 
swing on the ladders.” 

The first horse she bet on 
pulled up lame and finished 
lust. In the second race she 
backed another loser. But de- 
feats only made Joan Baiv. 
the barefoot girl of folk sing- 
ing. feci like a better bettor. 
“I have a system.'' said com- 
passionate Joan after her last 
bet at Churchill Downs. "I 
bet on the ones w ith the worst 
odds to make the horse and 
the jockey feel better." 

Even at the age of 83. famed 
motorboat racer and design- 
er Gar Wood has not relin- 
quished his quest for speed. 
Still dreaming of further con- 
quests in his tropliy -packed 
Florida home, the man who 
in 1921 raced a motorboat 
against a railroad train from 
Miami to New York revealed 
last week that he and his 
younger brother Phil are now 
working on a high-speed golf 
carl that will zoom artnind 
the golf course at a breath- 
less 40 mp(i. 

Acting more like a stable boy 
than a princes.s. but looking 
mighty pretty in her fashion- 
ably baggy Fair Isle Jersey. 
Queen Elizabeth's daughter 
Vniu* was all over the loi at 
Windsor Great Park, helping 
her father. Prince Philip, get 
ready for a polo game. When 
she paused for a moment to 
let the newsmen snap her pic- 
ture (/e/f). they could have 
sworn it was the Queen her- 
self. 

A 1932 Rolls-Royce, a 19.37 
Bentley, a 1964 Silver Cloud 
1 1 l.a Lincoln Continental and 
a Thunderbird stand gleaming 
and ready to go in Tony 
Curtis' Hollywood garage. 


But the young actor from The 
Bronx still is not satisfied. A 
compulsive car collector, he 
puts together plastic car mod- 
els in his workshop when not 
driving the real ones, "rm not 
going to kt any kid in my 
neighborhood have a better 
car collection than mine." 
says Tony, competitively. 

Seeing the seventh Fktrl of 
Lonsdale driving through 
London la.si week in a yellow 
Mercedes prompted one Lon- 
don columnist to reminisce 
about his great sporting an- 
cestor. the fifth Earl. "Lord 
Lonsdale,” wrote the Daily 
Tah-ffiap/i 's Pe l e r bo ro ugh. 
whose humor is more often 
unconscious than intended, 
"was known for his bo.xmg 
belt and sporting library. He 
drove to Ascot every year 
in a yellow wagonette with 
matched chestnuts and postil- 
lions in yellow livery. He was 
known universally from his 
own luvme in Rutland to the 
East End homes of his friends 
thecostersas the Yellow Earl.” 

As head of the famed Hano- 
ver Shoe .Stables. Pennsylva- 
nia horseman L. B. Sheppard 
is an old hand at picking w in- 
ners. Come this summer, he 
will get a chance to test his 
handicapping in a new kind 
of rare picking potential 
presidents as an official dele- 
gate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Thechampion blue-water lish- 
erman of the Bay of Biscay 
refused to accept delivery of 
his brand-new 62-rool sport- 
fishing crui.ser until the Bel- 
gian navy gave its fancy nav- 
igational gadgets the once 
over. Why this special atten- 
tion? The champion of the 
Bay of iiiscay is Baudouin. 
King of the Belgians. 
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Why 

Fortrel? 

Ask Dan Gurney. 

The championship driver 
who demands performance 
as well as style 
from his suit. 

He gets both with Fortrel, 
the fiber that keeps his 
‘Botany’ 500 suit looking 
neat and freshly pressed. 

On 6,500 r.p.m. days 
at Indianapolis. 

95° days with designers. 
Dinner-and-speech days 
after the big race. 

Good reasons to look 
for Fortrel in all 
your clothing. 


’Botany’ 500 suit tailored by Oaroff. 

In Natural Gentleman, Classic and 
Fashion Styling. In a crisp fabric 
of Fortrel polyester and worsted wool. 
A complete range of siics and colors. 
About $60. At fine stores everywhere. 


CONTEMPORARY FIBERS 



BRlDGE/CAar/es Goren 



Never underestimate an over bidder 


I can't understand why Mr. A is a losing player." someone 
' once remarked to Helen Sobel. "He usually makes one 
more trick thananybodyelsewould." Helen laughed. "That's 
easy," shesiud-"Hc hidsru’w more than anyone else would." 

There is an old saying that bold bidders make great 
player.s because they gain so much experience trying to 
make more than the usual number of tricks with their cards. 
1 am ail for bold bidding, as 1 recommended in my recent 
scries (SI, Feb. 24), but there is such a thing as overly 
bold bidding. This usually leads todisiister. though once in a 
great while a player of skill can win a good result. In the 
Orient recently I witnessed a classic example. 

The game was played on a warm evening in Manila by 
one of the leading players in the Philippines. Since, on 
this hand at least, his bidding was as bad as his play was 
good. I won’t identify him. Call him South. 



It PASS 1 N.T. PASS 

34 PASS 4t PASS 

Pass pass 

Opening U-atl: king of iiianioiu/\ 


Most players in the Orient follow my own style of bid- 
ding, uncluttered by a rash of conventions. Hut South's se- 
lection of a one heart opening bid is a bit too natural. If he 
had opened with one spade and rebid two hearts, it would 
not have sounded as strong as his actual reverse bid, which 
encouraged North to jump to game— quite properly. 

The opening lead of the diamond king was won by dum- 
my’s ace, and South faced a problem that is dilTicult even 
when you see all the cards. With only two entries to dum- 
my, including the diamond ace, which he had already won. 
how Was declarer to avoid losing more than one diamond, 
one spade and one trump trick? Obviously, he needed to find 
the trumps favorably split, the club king onsidc and the 
spade ace in East's hand. But even assuming these good 
breaks, it took skillful planning to take advantage of them. 

Declarer’s first lead from dummy was a spade. East 
ducked, and South won with the king. Next he led to the 
acc of hearts and played a second spade. East stepped in 
with the ace and /ed a diamond. After winning one dia- 
mond trick, West continued the suit, and South ruffed. Now 
declarer cashed his king of hearts and his queen of spades. 
Then he led his good spade. It would have done West no 
good to ruff high, so he discarded a club without any hesi- 
tation that might have revealed who had the missing trump. 

But South had no choice in the matter. It would do him 
not the slightest bit of good to discard a club from dummy 
on the good spade. He had to get the lead into dummy in 
order to lead a club and his only chance was to find West 
with the third trump so that when dummy ruffed the spade 
it could not be overruffed. 

Fortunately for declarer. East did not have the outstand- 
ing trump and he did have the king of clubs, The club 
finesse succeeded and South surrendered one trump trick 
to West, making his outrageously optimistic contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Rcbidding in a higher-ranking suit than your first bid~ 
called a reverse — shows a strong hand if the reverse oc- 
curs past the level of one no trump. This is not just an ar- 
bitrary rule; it is essential because partner is forced to bid 
at the three level merely to show that he prefers the suit 
you bid first. With a hand that is not strong enough to 
justify climbing that high, it is often best to bid a higher- 
ranking four-card suit ahead of a five-carder, thus avoid- 
ing a reverse rebid. end 
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Distilled 

LohdonDry 

Gin 


DISTILIEDS.B0TTUD1NTHEU.SABY 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED 


OOROONS DRY GIN COMPANY LIK TED 
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Gordon’s: As English as the London Bobby (and 60 years older) 


Sir Robert Peel reorganized the London 
police in 1 829, and they came to be known 
by his nickname. Alexander Gordon created 
a remarkable gin formula in 1769, and it 
came to be England’s favourite by far. 
Today, Gordon’s is also the biggest-selling 
PRODUCT OF U. S. A. OISTiUED LONDON DRY CIN 100% SPIRITS 


gin in America and the world. Probably 
because it still harks back to Mr. Gordon’s 
original formula, which keeps its distinctive 
dryness and delicate flavour intact. When 
you taste the pleasures of Gordon’s, you 
have English history on your side. 

DiSTllLLD FROM GRL'N. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIM CO . ITO . LiNOEN. NE>v JERSEY 



is a trip on LUFTHANSA 


...it's a little nicer for all the family than on most airlines, 
because our considerate, cheerful people lake special care 
that you'll all be cosily together and have exactly what 
pleases each of you. Ask your Travel Agent about our effi- 


cient. friendly service. He'll agree it's helped make us one of 
the top 4 airlines flying to Furope Ask. too, about our exten- 
sive tojr program and new low fares. Lufthansa German 
Airlines! Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada. 



All t9ult» SuD|*ci 10 titngt. 



GOLF/ GwHym S. Brown 


If a Texas portent holds true, 
watch out for Big Billy 


Casper won the Colonial by avoiding trouble on the banks of the 
Trinity, and history makes him a solid contender in the U.S. Open 


/^ne of the perplexities of today's pro 
lour is that Billy Casper, the soft, 
round golfer who plays so well on lean, 
hard courses, can win so many tourna- 
ments while enjoying so little acclaim. 
Last week he added the Colonial Invita- 
tion at Fort Worth to a list of titles that 
includes a U.S. Open, two Crosby cham- 
pionships and half a dozen others that 
are held on the most difficult of courses 
against the best opposition. He won w ith 
a onc-under-par 279 — only the second 
time in nine years a Colonial winner has 
been under par. He beat runner-up Tom- 
my Jacobs by four strokes, and those 
players whose reputations have so deeply 
shadowed his own he defeated thorough- 
ly; Arnold Palmer by eight shots, Gary 
Player by eight. Jack Nicklaus by 13 and 
Julius Boros by 14. Equally as interest- 
ing. for those who care to look ahead, 
Casper's Colonial win means he now 
must be ranked as one of the strongest 
contenders when the U.S. Open is held 
next month in Washington. Three times 
in its 17-year history the Colonial cham- 
pion (Hogan in 1953, Bolt in 1958 and 
Boros last year) has shortly afterward 
taken the U.S. Open championship. On 
this basis, Casper is auiomaticallya 5-to- 
1 shot, pretty short odds where the Open, 
or any golf tournament, is concerned. 
What is more, half the lime the Colo- 
nial winner has managed to tinish in the 
top five at the U.S. Open and two out 
of three Open winners have come from 
among the top five finishers at Colonial. 
In six of the past seven years the Colo- 
nial winner has had an excellent chance 
to win the Open going into the last nine 
holes. So if you want to use Colonial 
history as a form sheet, you can look for 
the 1964 U.S. Open champion to come 
from a group that includes Casper, Ja- 
cobs, Gene Litller, Dow Finsterwald, 


Gay Brewer. Palmer and Player, men 
who finished first through fifth last Sun- 
day at Fort Worth. 

But if the record is both mute and elo- 
quent, as statistics always are, attempt- 
ing to get the right explanation of why 
Colonial is such a tip-off to the Open is 
not so simple. The men w ho should know 
are the players, but it is a mistake to ask 
them. If all their various and contradic- 
tory answers — each delivered with con- 
fident gusto — were fed into a computer 
they would yield nothing but an inele- 
gant puff of smoke and a short circuit. 

There arc a few obvious considera- 
tions. The most important of these is 
that the tournament is held annually 
about five weeks before the Open and 
that a player must be reaching the peak 
of his game to win on a golf course that 
is one of the finest and most difficult in 
the country. Colonial is long — 7,100 
yards. Oak, pecan, hackberry, elm and 
w illow trees flourish in abundance along 
its narrow, twisting fairways and around 
smallish but difficult bent-grass greens. 
Sand traps abound like fallen acorns, ap- 
proximately 75 of them speckling the 
course, and there is a liberal sprinkling 
of ponds. But what really gives the 
course its punishing character is the 
Trinity River, which is nothing but a 
murky creek except at full flood. The 
Trinity comes into play on six holes. Its 
banks are tangled w ith undergrowth, and 
once you have hit a golf ball into it, it 
might as well be the Mississippi. Its pres- 
ence is both exhilarating for the specta- 
tors and terrifying for the players. 

This combination of distance, trees, 
sand and water conspires to make the 
Colonial one of the last tournaments 
that can be won with overpar golf. No- 
body but Casper and Boros have broken 
par for 72 holes since the days when 
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Bruce Crampton does. When it*s a long par 3 over 
the water, no ball stays dryer than a Super Maxfli. 
Chances are you'll hit your best when you’re sure 
and can concentrate on control all the way to the pin. 
(Continuing tests prove no other ball will out-distance the Super 
Maxfli.) A Super Maxfli holds your line to the cup from anywhere 
on the green too. And its bright white finish keeps its gleam. Super 
Maxfli. ..at your professional’s shop. 


‘Member Dunlop Co//. J(/i'is<iry Staff. 


Dunlop .. . kiioun ’round the world for i/uality in spnrliny e/oods and tires 



When the occasion is casual, life’s a 
picnic in Weejuns. Only Woejuns give 
you this utterly unique blend of relaxed 
yet classic elegance, poised informal 
styling and unmatched moccasin comfort. 


Only Base makes Weejuns ® 

G. H, Boss & Co., I j Main Street, Wilton, Maine 


"The average 
inactive American man 
when he reaches age 26 
has a middle-age body." 


‘ 

T| 

a’ 

V 



Why this «‘arly physical decline? Lilllt? or no 
regular exercise. Don't let your child risk 
the hazards of inactivity. Make sure your 
school has a daily illness program vigorous 
enough to develop strength, endurance, 
agility. For more information, write for the 
free leaflet put out by the Presi- 
deni's Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington 25, D. C. 20548 

Sjiaro mntrlhuroa unpulillr MTVlceli.vtijiortnlllu^truteO, 



tournament officials moved the tees up 
because they thought spectators wanted 
to see the pros demolish a course. Now 
sponsors have learned that galleries relish 
seeing the pros humiliated, and Colonial 
can do it. It is not every week that Arnold 
Palmer has a 41. as he did on the first 
nine last Thursday. So in many ways Co- 
lonial is like an Open course. 

Yet unlike the great majority of U.S. 
Open courses. Colonial is flat, and the 
rough bordering its fairways i.s not much 
deeper than the fur on a bear rug. Thus it 
can be argued that it is only coincidence 
which makes the Colonial tournament a 
harbinger of the Open, 

■‘Yes, it's just coincidence." says Juli- 
us Boros, who oozes pride in his great 
ability to hit golf shots with a lazy lake- 
it-or-leave-it lack of pushiness. “It's not 
really like most Open courses. It's flat. 


THE WINNERS A T COLONIAL 
DO WELL AT THE OPEN 

COLONIAL OPFN 
YEAR IINISH riMSH 

1957 Roberto dcVicenzo 1 8 

1958 Tommy Bolt 1 1 

1959 Ben Hogan 1 8 

1 960 Julius Boros 1 3 

1961 Doug Sanders 1 2 

1962 Arnold Palmer I 2 

196.3 Julius Boros 1 1 


and it’s not a tight driving course. At 
the Open you must drive the ball long 
and straight. It's just that this is a tough 
course, and the best players win on the 
lough courses. A lot of the other tourna- 
ments are only putting contests where 
anyone can win." Boros, off his Colo- 
nial and Open successes last year, ought 
to know. 

"No, it’s not just coincidence." says 
husky Mike Souchak. who had w’on at 
Colonial in 1956 and has come close in 
tlie Open on three occasions, 'i've 
learned how to play the Open, and it’s 
the same here at Colonial. It's u tight 
driving course and you must keep the 
ball in play off the tee. There is no par- 
ticular demand on your iron play. You 
just get the ball on the green somewhere, 
and anyone who can putt at all can get 
down in two for a par. Par golf wins 
here, just as it docs at the Open." Jack 
Nicklaus agrees, more or less, with Sou- 
chak: tight driving course, no particular 
stress on iron play. 

Convinced? Then just listen to Arnold 
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Most good-looking 
convertibles are expensive 


The new 1200 is only *1949* 



■ j We have the best-looking economy convertible around. 
uSP Long, clean lines. Top folds out of sight. Walnut dash. It’s 
also the lowest-priced convertible in the U.S. Most people can’t 
believe it. 


The beauty's more than skin deep, too. The new Triumph 
1200 gives you 20% more horsepower. Gives 
you more get-up-and-go in traffic, more zip 
on hills, more power while passing. Does 
well over 80 mph. Pretty hot for an econ- 
omy car, hey? 

It handles like a sports car. (Several 
English racing cars use the 1200 front 
end components.) Four-speed stick shift. 

Four-wheel independent suspension. 


Practical, too. Built for a family of four. Driver’s bucket seat 
adjusts to 72 different driving positions. Loads of leg, head and 
luggage room. Steering wheel is adjustable. 

How do you spot this hot new 1200? By the new grille. 
^ j^' j — L It marks the best all-around economy car going. 

y/ I The economy car designed and engi- 

’ ^ — . _ neered by the people who make the fa- 

mous TR-4. 

We have a snappy sedan, too. Roomy. 
Solid. Fast. Does everything the converti- 
ble does. So handsome it puts other econ- 
omy cars to shame. It's only $1699*. 

Who says an economy car has to look 
like one! 


Triumph 1200 


OvtrMit Matr; iiadiM 31»4iid-Tn<«^UilHC«.,lK-Sr( UtdiioalM., H.I.C W.TwMtIO.M 
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Naturally, you’d expect fine sun glasses like famous Ray-Bans to have 
the most flattering styles. And they do... dozens of them for both men 
and women! However, style is the second reason for buying sun glasses. 
First is complete protection from the glare that brings on eye fatigue. 
Ray-Dan Sun Glasses are scientifically designed to filter out potenti- 
ally harmful rays while letting cool light in, keeping your eyes com- 
fortable all day long. □ Matched, optically corrected lenses are free 
from the objectionable imperfections and distortions so common in so 
many sun glasses. This advantage is a direct result of Bausch & Lomb's 
unequalled experience in the manufacture of quality eye wear. □ When 
you buy sun glasses again, pul a realistic value on your eyes. Give 
them exclusive Ray-Ban comfort whenever you go outdoors. See Ray- 
Ban Sun Glasses at optical offices, fine 
stores and sport shops. For free style 
folder, write Bausch & Lomb Incorpo- 
rated, Rochester. New York 14602. 


I SDN GLASI 


GLASSES BY BADSCH & LOMB 




Palmer. A first-round 75, scored de.spile 
the fact that he had hit almost every 
shot with energetic perfection, had sent 
him rolling into the pro shop, where he 
attempted to relax by vehemently re- 
wrapping the grip of his driver. ‘'How 
can anyone say you don't need to hit 
good irons here?" he almost shouted, 
his wide forehead knit with astonish- 
ment. "in that respect this is one of the 
toughest courses we ever play. It is a 
tight driving course, hut since you arc 
going to miss a lot of greens you have 
also got lo he able to get it up to the hole 
and down in one putt from olT the green 
to win." 

And in case there might be any final 
lack of confusion. I'mio Vosslcr. a once 
tine but now infrequent player on the 
circuit who has been a Colonial member 
since his amateur days in 1948, adds his 
own summation. "It's tougher than the 
Open courses," he says. "The long hitters 
aren't fond of it because there are too 
many holes where they have to play safe 
with an iron or three-wood off the tec. 
A short hitler can win at Colonial if he 
can hit his shots straight, but in the 
Open there arc always two or three bird- 
ie holes. Here there are none." 

At least one clear point emerges from 
the welter of conflicting opinions; the 
course is greatly respected by all who 
play it. This is exactly what its founder. 
Fort Worth's Marvin Leonard, had in 
mind when he put up the money for its 
construction back in 1935. Leonard, a 
prosperous oilman who also owns a six- 
block department store in downtown 
Fort Worth, brought in Golf Architects 
John Bredemus from Texas and Perry 
Maxwell from Oklahoma to lay down a 
course on a spread of brush-covered 
farm, dairy and floodhind. "1 want an 
outstanding course." he told them, and 
he turned out to be a lough man with a 
blueprint. He asked each designer to 
show him five distinct and different 
plans, then had them try five morc. 

“We walked them all and picked the 
one we liked best," he says. "We have 
modernized and enlarged and tightened 
some of the greens, but basically the 
course has not changed." 

Colonial did what Leonard hoped it 
would do, bring big-time golf to Fort 
Worth, and it was a big-time field that 
wandered the banks of the Trinity last 
week. For the first three rounds it looked 
as if the player to finish first would fit 
most closely into Arnold Palmer's view' 

continued 
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^'You never had to tvorry about retirement'^ 


Not this happy couple! Many years 
apTo. Hob invested in a Sun Life retire- 
ment income policy and, now that he is 
65, he will be receiving a check from 
Sun Life every month. And when Bob 
dies, his wife will receive two-thirds of 
the amount each month as long as she 
live.s. 

Do you know how Bob and his wife 
first became interested in a retirement 


income policy? Bob returned a coupon, 
similar to the one below, requesting 
further information on this important 
Sun Life plan. This information led to 
the payments he and his wife will now 
receive. 

C’hances are you too may look forward 
to many happy retirement years. Follow 
Bob’s example. Mail the coupon today. 
There’s no obligation. 


SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF CANADA 

A MUTUAL COMPANY 
150 Branch Offices in Norlli America 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 64 1 

t Morth LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 . III. 

Would you please supply me, without any obligation, further information 
on Sun Life's Retirement Income Policy. 

Name 

Address 
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Why do so many college men 
wear this world-famous court shoe? 


(Because the Jack Purcell is as comfortable as your skin.) 


This shon was built for strenuous 
court play by the real pros. So it had 
to be utterly comfortable. The exclu- 
sive P-F Posture Foundation RIGID 
WEDGE in the heel was developed 
to reduce fool and leg muscle strain. 
The Hyguen " cushion insole not only 
cushions your fool but 
will not absorb perspira- 
tion. And there is not a 


single stitch in the heel cup to give you 
blisters. It walks softly but is never 
bouncy.lt is cool on your foot. Is it any 
wonder the classic lines and unique 
construction of the lack Purcell have 
been so widely imitated? Imitated, 
but never equalled. At better sport- 
ing goods stores, or write; 
The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. 




of what the \sinncr must do: drive well 
and scramble deftly around the greens. 
On the first day Ciary Plaver's two-under- 
par 6S was the low score. Friday an elec- 
trical stornt sent the players scurrying for 
cover like— well, like people who did not 
want to he struck by lightning — and 
washed out the second round. Since na- 
tional television coverage, as sweet to 
(oumameiu sponsors as it is to presi- 
dential candidates, was involved, tourna- 
ment oflicials further strengthened the 
ColoniaFs Open-trial motif by running 
off two rounds on Saturday. Thus a sin- 
gle, orderly 18 holes would he left to HU 
Sunday's prime TV time. 

‘*l'm really pooped," moaned Billy 
Casper when he had finished his Satur- 
day's double journey around the course. 
Casper seems co piny w/fh the noneba- 
lance of a man out walking his dog, but 
he is actually an intense competitor who 
can .score well when not playing well. In 
the morning he hit only II greens in 
regulation ligurcs. hut he one-putted 10 
greens and shot a 67. In the afternoon he 
needed only 30 putts and shot a 70 to tic 
for the lead at 209 with Tommy Jacobs, 
“It was the best putting l'\e done in two 
or three years.” Casper said. "I can't 
play this game. All I can do is putt. If ! 
could start swinging at the ball I'd really 
shoot a score." 

"Don't you just talk about putting 
when you talk about Casper," said .Art 
Wall later, and he seemed almost angered 
at the very thought, "lie has all the 
shots to be rated with the finest players.” 

On Sunday — playing with Wall — Cas- 
per showed he did have a fair country 
golf .swing, even if he himself did not 
think much of it. He hirdied the Hrst hole 
and took a lead he was never about to 
give up. His tee shots were straight, and 
his long irons were hit low and crisply 
to the center of the greens. After si.x holes 
Jacobs had faded, and on the eighth the 
last man with a chance. Lilller. saw one 
of his shots kick sickcinngly otT a bank 
and into the Trinity River. Casper did 
not challenge the Colonial course the rest 
of ilie way jn. but he did not annoy it 
cither, and he was home an easy winner. 

How does his victory make him feci 
about his prospects in the Open. Casper 
w'asasked. ‘'Oh. oh." he laughed, "There 
is that question." And then he said: "1 
tigure if I am putting well there is not 
any tournament I cannot win." That 
putting business again. Art Wall must 
have vvincecl. end 
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Sam Snead plays it cool 

( and so can you!) 

When it comes to smart straws for summer. Sam Snead can give you a few 
fashion nmts. His choice is Mallory because they have a knack of creating hats 
that gather compliments. Sam is wearing the "Snead", a natural coconut hat 
accented with a colorful Madras tail band. Only $5.95. There is a sensational 
selection of straws for sports, casual and business wear at your Mallory dealer, 
Seethecomplelecollectionsoon |k M I I 2iL - 

FIFIM AVENU6/NCW VORK 




Monaco Gold $7.95 


The Gfeenorier $8.95 






WHEN 
NIGHTHOOD’S 
FLOWER 
^ WILTED 


BY IAN ANSTRUTHER 

ADAPTED BY J.A.M. GRAHAM 



A gallant attempt is made to revive the 
Age of Chivalry in the 19th century, but 
a Scottish cloudburst drowns the lords 
and ladies, and 100,000 spectators guf- 
faw as rusting knights spear only air 

CONTINUED 
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WILTED KNIGHTHOOD comhutd 


I t was a bright and pleasant aft- 
ernoon in London during the 
early summer of 1839, but all 
was gloom in the heart of the 
3rd Marquess of Waterford, 
who was despoiling the peace of a four- 
acre garden near Regent’s Park by rais- 
ing an uncommon clatter in his attempt 
to mount a horse. In defense of the mar- 
quess, he had an excuse for his difficulty, 
for he was somewhat hampered by the 
unaccustomed burden of an 80-pound 
suit of armor. At last, with the help of 
his squires, he reached the saddle. Grasp- 
ing a pinewood lance with his right hand 
and peering through the narrow opening 
of his visor, he galloped close along one 
side of a five-foot barrier. Coming to- 
ward him on the other side of the barrier 



Samuel Praff, armorer to gentlemen, did 
his best to make his patrons fit for action. 


was a strange contraption: a dummy 
knight perched on a wheeled wooden 
horse which rocketed down a pair ol 
grooves. The marquess took as careful 
aim as the circumstances would allow, 
but something went disastrously wrong 
at the moment of impact. Horse and 
rider were no longer together, and 20 
minutes later Waterford was still lying 
face down in a heap of sawdust and 
horse manure while his baffled squires 
twisted wrenches in an effort to release 
the nuts and bolts that held his armor 
together. 

This all would have seemed passing 
peculiar — knighthood had been out ol 
flower for 200 years — but for the fact 
that England was in a frenzy of a grand 
nostalgia for the vanished age of chival- 
ry. Sir Walter Scott’s hanhoe and The 
Lady of the Luke were bestsellers, there 
was a fresh interest in heraldry, archery 
and falconry, and new castles were be- 
ing built carrying every ornament, pin- 
nacle and turret that could be fitted 
on them. Finally, and most improba- 
ble of all, a decision had been made to 
stage a medieval tournament replete with 
knights and jousting. The tournament 
was dreamed of as one of the most fan- 
tastic events in the history of English 
sports — and that is what it turned out 
to be. It was while practicing for it that 
the discomfited Marquess of Waterford 
ended breastplate down in a London 
garden. 

The story of knighthood’s last tourna- 
ment actually began one year earlier, in 
1838. The young Queen Victoria was 
being crowned, and in the interest of 
economy much of the traditional cere- 
mony of the coronation was dropped. 
The peerage had confidently expected to 
be asked to a $300,000 banquet at which 
the Queen’s Champion would appear in 
full armor on a charger, preceded by 
two trumpeters and two esquires and 
escorted by (he Lord High Constable 
and the Earl Marshal. Tradition held 
that the Champion was then supposed to 
throw down a steel gauntlet, and any- 
one who disputed the new sovereign’s 
claim to the throne was to pick it up 
and fight. After doing this three times, 
the Champion would back his horse all 


the way down Westminster Hall to the 
entrance, no easy feat in full armor. 

But budget problems led to all this 
being given up, a decision that much 
displeased the peers, who liked their 
pomp and ceremony. One such disap- 
pointed noble was Archibald William 
Montgomerie, 1 3th Earl of Eglinton and 
the 26th of his family to own a large 
Scottish estate that dated back to the 
12th century. Eglinton’s stepfather, Sir 
Charles Lamb, was the Earl Marshal’s 
deputy and would have had the job- 
while clad in a scarlet dress slashed with 
blue, a scarlet cloak and blue stockings 
— of clearing the floor of Westminster 
Hall for the Queen’s Champion. 

Eglinton was incensed, as well, at miss- 
ing the spectacle of the Champion, a 
veritable knight in armor casting his steel 
gauntlet as though at a tournament. 
Both he and his half brother, young 
Charlie Lamb, were thoroughly sleepied 
in the myths and lore of chivalry and ad- 
dicted to reading about medieval cere- 
monies. 

After the coronation that August, a 
house guest at Eglinton Castle made a 
suggestion. Every spring Lord Eglinton 
held a private race meeting. Why not 
add to the amusement by instituting 
medieval games? And perhaps one of his 
friends might actually appear in armor 
and perform the ceremony of the Chal- 
lenge, while others could run at rings and 
tilt at quintains. Eglinton laughed at the 
idea, but more or less agreed. Within 
weeks the rumor was all over the coun- 
try: Lord Eglinton was going to stage 
a full-scale tournament. Hundreds of 
friends wrote to congratulate him. The 
earl at first merely smiled at the exag- 
gerated reports. But after a while he 
started to think seriously about the idea. 
He consulted his stepfather and his half 
brother. Pushed along by them, partly 
because they looked forward to the fun 
and none of the expense, Lord Eglinton 
announced that the rumor was correct. 

Not that the expense worried Eglinton. 
For the past 200 years his ancestors had 
been continually in debt, the amounts 
ranging from half a million to two mil- 
lion dollars. The general pattern was that 
the inheritor of the title took over a 
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\J9 PERFORMANCE: 

"The R-8’s we have examined 
closely are all extremely well made. 

and carefully put together." 

"The handling qualities arc 
fantastic . . .''—Road & Track 
"Here you have a car free of 
handling vices, which can be 
pushed to limits that some will 
never approach. . . .” 

—Sports Car Graphic 
“This four-door family sedan is no 
racing car, but it certainly 
handles like one." 

— Motor Trend 


I • AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION:* 

. . combines the advantages of automatic shifting 
with practicality of the standard transmission." 

—Steering Wheel 

/^Optional. Also nvnilahle with 4.sptrd \ 

{ synchromesh (ransm/ssion at no cxfr.-i cost./ 


the Renault R-8. 


"The front seats are really superb . , . 
absolutely the best in their class . . . big, 
and soft, and club-chair commodious.” 
— Car and Driver Yearbook 
“The vinyl-covered seats merit special 

“...the front seats have extra foam 
rubber padding on their sides, 
which gives a genuine armchair 
effect."— Road & Track 


^•BRAKES: 

"Braking was, as might be expected 
with discs all around, excellent and 
free from fade, even during the 
steepest descents in the mountains." 
Car and Driver 

"No grab, no slide, no sweat, but 
marvelous deceleration from the 
four discs." 

-Science & Mechanics 


Forget what they say about 



This is the 

have been bragging about. Ignore them. 

Judge for yourself. After all, when it conies to your driving, your tastes, you’re the real critic. 

Come down to any of the 500 Renault dealers and take a test drive. Who knows. Maybe you’ll prove the experts right. 

For overseas sales information, contact one of our 500 dealers or write; Renault Overseas Sales Dept., 750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 



The Jack Kramer Autograph racket with Wilson's exclusive Strata-Bow frame is the most powerful tennis racket in 50 years. Play it and see why. 


What a difference in power 50 years 


Today's power game demands a racket with tremendous strength 
Here's why more champions now play the Jack Kramer Autograph than 



Jack Kramer is a member 
of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


T he modern a^c of powt'r icnnis 
has now produced a racket so 
superior in performance that it has 
become the choice of virtually every 
important tournament champion in 
the game today. 

This is the Jack Kramer Auto- 
graph racket from Wilson, the 
tennis racket with the remarkably 
strong and durable Straia-Bow- 
frame created especially for today’s 
power game. 

The amazing strength and power 


of Strata-Bow make the Kramer 
Autograph the choice of three of- 
the world's five top-ranked men, in- 
cluding the winners of the 1963 
Wimbledon and U.S, singles cham- 
pionships. Also three of the world’s 
top five women players, including 
the 1963 U.S. singles champion. 

How does Strata-Bow get its tre- 
mendous power and strength? 
Through a bonded lamination of 
select long ash and maple strips; 
reinforced with sturdy fiber shoul- 



can make! 


and durability, 
any other racket. 


dcr and throat faces. Strata-Bow is 
more than tough enough to take the 
impact of a 112 mph overhead 
Smash, strong enough to retain its 
shape and resist warping. 

Put this unique combination of 
resilience and strength to work for 
you. Play the Kramer Autograph, 
available at tennis professional 
shops and sporting goods dealers. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago. (A subsidiary of Wilson & 
Co.. Inc.). 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDieaontiS 


dPROCRtssivr Msr-4 &o(oen 
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Left: Strata-Bow bonds together 18 wood strips 
into a single resilient unit, reinforced to keep its 
shape under hard play and high string tension. 
Right: The big power smash, photographed at 
1/30,000 sec., shows the remarkable tension- 
strength of Strata-Bow. 
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deficit of several hundred thousand. By 
comparatively frugal living for 20 years 
he extinguished the debt. Then, unbur- 
dened by conscience, he would carry on 
the family tradition of extravagance 
from the age of 40 until his death, so that 
his heir inherited another six-figure bur- 
den to pay off. 

But the 13th earl, at the age of 21, 
paid SI 4,000 for an Act of Parliament to 
release him from the strictures of his 
trustees. Tliis gave him an annual spend- 
ing income of some 560,000, while the 
trustees were left to cope with the S2 mil- 
lion in debts as best they could. (Eglinton 
could use the money, because, or so it 
was said, he kept women like he kept 
horses, and he had a great many fast 
horses.) Still, when the earl began to or- 
ganize his tournament he had no inkling 
that it was going to cost him two years’ 
income or that it would leave him a fi- 
nancial cripple for life. There were lots 
of other things he did not know. 

Eglinton compiled a list of 150 pro- 
spective knights and held a meeting in 
the Bond Street showroom of Samuel 
Pratt. London’s largest dealer in armor. 
All sorts of problems quickly presented 
themselves, for nothing on this scale had 
been done for more than 200 years. For 
example: How were tournaments pro- 
claimed? Should the College of Heralds 
be approached? What were the proper 
dimensions for a list? Ought one to ask 
the Queen’s permission? (He did not, 
and, under a 12th century edict of Henry 
111, he should have been disinherited.) 

Each of these details and many others 
about costs, scoring, forfeits, challenges, 
gages d'amour and the Queen of Beauty 
were all debated at great length, every 
knight having his own ideas — sensible 
or otherwise — according to his strength, 
wealth and temperament, and each in- 
sisting that he alone was right. Toward 
the evening most of them lost their tem- 
pers and, but for Pratt’s agonized en- 
treaties, the Eglinton Tournament might 
have begun then and there. 

Only one matter of importance was 
decided at this first meeting — the general 
form of the event. The earliest tourna- 
ments, those held up to the 14th century, 
were fought on open ground, and the 


straight impact of the lance often resulted 
in real casualties. The 1st Earl of Salis- 
bury died of wounds after jousting, and 
in 1383 his son killed his son at a tourna- 
ment. The safer form of the sport, and 
the one adopted by Eglinton, was for the 
knights to joust on either side of a tilt, 
a wooden fence five or six feet high. A 
knight riding on the right of the tilt with 
his lance in his right hand could strike his 
opponent with no more than an oblique 
and relatively harmless blow. 

The scoring was done on a special 
piece of paper called a cheque and was 
worked on a point-system basis not un- 
like that in boxing. The system was laid 
down in the 15th century: “Who so bear- 
eth a man downe with a stroke of a 
speare, shall have the prize. Who so hit- 
teth three times, in the sight of the hel- 
met, shall have the prize. . . . Who so 
brcakeih most speares as they ought to 
be broken: between the saddle and the 
charnell of the helmet, one point; from 
the cournall upwards, two points; strik- 
ing his adversary downe, or putting him 
out of his saddle, or disarming him in 
such wise as hcc may not runne the next 
course, or breaking his speare cournall 
to cournall — three points.” 

T he prize had always been 
perfectly straightforward. 
The winner took the loser’s 
equipment. When this was 
announced by Eglinton, 
more than half the entrants resigned, 
for few were as rich as the earl and they 
could not afford to risk losing $1,000 
worth of armor, though who knows 
what they intended to use it for later? 
Of the 40 who decided to go on with it, 
some had suits of armor at home, some 
had friends from whom they could bor- 
row and the others gave provisional 
orders to Mr. Pratt. 

During the winter, Pratt visited Por- 
tugal, Spain. Italy and Germany to pur- 
chase quantities of armor, and by spring 
the knights were able to start getting 
in trim for the tournament, which was 
planned for August 28. They had a lot 
to learn. They needed to know what 
kind of undergarments would make them 
the least uncomfortable under the close- 


fitting steel, for a close fit was considered 
essential. TTie armorer wanted exact 
measurements and sometimes made a 
wax model of a knight’s legs. They had 
to cope with the mechanical difficulties 
of mounting and dismounting without 
disaster, and horses had to be trained to 
gallop close to the wooden barrier. The 
keenest of the contestants put in hours 
of practice in London. Not only did they 
tilt at a trolley-mounted dummy — the 
Railway Knight, they culled it — but also 
at the quintain. This was a dummy that 
was mounted with outstretched arms 
and which twirled freely on a vertical 
pole. If you struck it full in the chest 
you shivered your lance and all was well, 
but if it was hit on the right or left breast 
it spun around and whacked you on the 
head as you passed. 

By the last dress rehearsal the number 
of knights had been reduced to 19, but 
they seemed proficient. A crowd of 2,690 
spectators at this final practice — “the 
very elite of the most elite,” in the words 
of a Journalist — were enthralled by a 
sight that no Englishman had seen for 
two centuries. 

All was now set for August 28. After 
Goodwood race meeting, the knights 
went home to get organized. Lord Glen- 
lyon, nephew of the Duke of Atholl, 
had set himself an especially extensive 
amount of work to get through. He had 
already gone the whole hog in his order 
from Pratt: 

A suit of Knight’s polished steel 
Cap-a-pie. Tilting Armour with 
steel Mantcau d’armc and Men- 
ton iere, &c. 

Extra, for a finely fluted and en- 
graved helmet instead of a plainer 
one. 

A set of Horse caparisons with 
tilting saddle and Horse Armour 
complete. 

And so on, through the emblazoned 
banners, shield, expense of repairs after 
practice sessions, chain-mail shirt, sword, 
a short suit of armor for practicing, 15 
lances and a pair of gilt spurs. It all came 
to about $3,000. In addition, he thought 
it would be nice to arrive at Eglinton 
not unaccompanied, so he expended a 
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If you have a choice, 
take a fan-jet. 


Just when you 
want power, 
we pour it on. 

It’s the moment you start down 
the runway. 

^Ou feel the wheel.s rumhling on 
the concrete. 

\bu see the hangars going by. 

And suddenly you want to 
get off the ground. 

That’s when we give her the gun— 
and get you into the air a full 


third of a mile before 
an ordinary jet could do it. 

This surge of extra power comes 
from our fan-jet engines. 

\^'e have them on every Astrojet 
we lly. American Airlines has the 
largest fan-jet fleet in the world. 

In fact, we haven’t taken anybody 
up in an ordinary jet in years. 

Nice thing to know if you’re 
taking a trip). 

Aiuericaii Airlines 
and its fan-jet engine. 
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everything it takes to 
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for the whole family 
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There is more to do at Sun Valley — 
and you feel like doing it m the crisp 
cool air of Idaho’s majestic Sawtooth 
Mountains. Bring the children — 
daytime supervised playground. 
Evening "sitters" available. 
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further S12.000 equipping, clothing and 
feeding a small private army of 78 of- 
ficers and men, a group that is still in 
existence today and is knoun as the 
Atholl Highlanders. 

In the meantime. Lord F.glinton's 
estate staff had been busy, rhey enclosed 
a space 650 feet long and 250 feet wide 
as the list. And the indefatigable Pratt, 
with 80 London carpenters arranged for 
stands and pavilions to be set up. There 
was even to be a box for the press, a 
rarity in those days. The clerks in the 
estate office found themscUes with an un- 
accustomed amount of correspondence. 
The eari was quite used to having 1.000 
or 1,500 guests at his race meetings, and 
he generously let it be known that peo- 
ple could have free tickets for the tour- 
nament if ihe\ wrote to him. He would 
like it, he said, if they would come in 
costume, uniform or farcy dress. He 
reckoned on dealing with the usual num- 
bers of locals from Glasgow and hdin- 
burgh. swelled a little, penaps, by some 
of the London gentlemen ^ho would be 
in Scotland for the grouse shooting. 

What he did not exfiec: was applica- 
tions from every county in the British 
Isles — and not for single tickets, but for 
parlies of 20. 50 and l(X). hvenliially, al- 
though new applications for tickets were 
being turned down a full week before the 
event, the crowd that was to arrive on 
the 28lh was estimated at 100.000- 1' , 
of the adult population of Hniaiti. l or 
the first lime in history tlie railway had 
made it easy to reach a rural sporting 
event. Spectators from London took a 
day train to Liverpool, then an overnight 
steamer to A rdrossan, and arrived in time 
to eat a ScoUish broakfasi. An unusual 
sight they must have beer for the local 
residents, what with many of them com- 
plying with l-gliiiton's request to wear 
fancy dress. 

"We would be happy toappear in our 
Knight Templars dresses," wrote J. W'. 
Dunlop and three friends from Edin- 
burgh. "I intemi to apiicar in a Red 
Hunting Coat," announced James Ed- 
ington from Gla.sgow. Jas. Tertius Mom- 
sem wrote from A%ranches; "I beg to 
solicit the information whether I will be 
admitted in the Walking Summer Cos- 
tume de Campagne of a I'rench Gent, of 
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La Manche, Normandy, viz: a large straw 
hat and Blous of Checked Cotton?” 

In the leisurely days before the big 
rush for tickets. Eglinton’s staff seems 
to have been reasonably selective about 
whom they would admit. Hglinton him- 
self was staunchly anti-Whig in his poli- 
tics. and many applicants stressed their 
Tory sympathies in order to get tickets. 
But a Mr. Paxton, writing from Kil- 
marnock. was abou to be sent a ticket 
when somebody checked up on his po- 
litical background. His letter bears the 
follow ing evidence: 

‘"Granted" (heavily scratched out) 
‘•p.iiquire if a Conservative" 

“NO" 

“Refused" (fiercely underlined) 
f-'or those who were invited, there re- 
mained one more problem, that of find- 
ing somewhere to sleep. All hotels were 
immediately booked from cellar to at- 
tic. Rooms in the houses of local in- 
habitants were at first available — at four 
times the usual amount. An American 
author. Nathaniel Parker Willis, wrote 
of presenting himself at the door of the 
Eglinlon Arms hotel the day before the 
tournament and asking for accommoda- 
tions. I here were none. Could he come 
in and wash and shave? Out of the ques- 
tion. said the landlord. W'illis, evidently 
a fearless and self-reliant traveler of the 
American type, forced his way in, Find- 
ing an open door on an attic landing, 
he went into the room and ii.sed the wa- 
ter in a washbasin there, despite occa- 
sional visits from the maids whose quar- 
ters he supposed it was. He took no 
notice and, finding himself without a 
towel, made use of their sheets. 

m\ IMT' tanwhilc there was 
j%\ /B much activity at Eg- 

I I linion Castle. The 

J j great octagonal hall, 

always hung with 
weapons and trophies of the chase, was 
bright with the blazoned banners of the 
visiting knights, (Lord l-glinton had, in 
all. 91 houscgiicsis.) Bevond, in what 
was normal!} the library, were cralc-s of 
pink costumes for the servants embroi- 
dered with a huge L and a coronet, as 
well as staggering quantities of halberds 
and armor Tor the men-at-arms and 

caminiicd 



HOW TO FIT A CADILLAC INTO ANY BUDGET 


No matter what you plan to spend on your next car, you ing and craftsmanship. All give you Hydra-Matic Drive, 

need look no further than your authorized Cadillac dealer. power steering, power brakes and many other items of 


Consider the four Cadillacs shown here. 
All these splendid motor cars, regard- 
less of age or previous service, are auto- 
mobiles you can own with pride and 
thrive with pleasure. All bear the unmis- 
takable distinction of Cadillac styling. 
/ II give you Cadillac's famed engineer- 
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equipment that are extra even today on 
most new cars. Whether you buy one 
new or used, next time invest in a 
Cadillac. There never was a better time 
to match Cadillac character and luxury 
to just about any motor car budget. 

Cadillac Moiof Cti Oiviiion • Ganarti Motor* Co»or-’-'‘ 





ride the big waves When the avalanche is directly over your head, ready to pile drive you into the ocean floor, you probably 
couldn't care less about surf trunks. However, during quieter moments, such as now, you can surely be induced to consider the finest 
burial-at-sea trunks ever devised. We show the new Hawaiian Surfriders here. They are made of very tough denim, Wax pockets on hip. 
Button or strong zipperfly. Football pants lacing on some styles. At the top, in the new printed poplin Batiskville Hawaiian Surfrider is John 
Severson, big wave surfer. Center are Paul Hornung, Frank Gifford, and Terry Baker in the "Rincon," "Kamikaze," and "Makaha" Surf- 
riders, Bob Cousy has on the navy and maroon "Sunset Beach." Prices about $5.95 or $6.95. With Cousy is Tom Kelley's son wearing the 
same surfriders. Many styles, many colors in boys' sizes. About $4.95. On the big wave is Rick Grigg. Get yours at men's and boys' stores. 
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retainers. The place was packed with 
members of the staff waiting to be given 
appropriate suits, and Pratt himself, 
helped by 30 assistants, was busy taking 
their measurements. 

From time to time one of the knights 
would scurry through the room. There 
were by now only 13 contestants, apart 
from Eglinton himself: one marquess, 
two earls, two viscounts, a baronet, two 
honorables. two army captains and three 
plain misters. Their average age was 29. 
For medieval purposes etich adopted a 
new title: Knight of the Dragon, of the 
Griffin, of the White Rose. Eglinton, 
who was 26, called himself Lord of the 
Tournament. 

Now. the county of Ayrshire lies on 
the west coast of Scotland to the south 
of Glasgow. Although it is in the Low- 
lands and only 50 miles from the English 
border, its moors and hills, if not so 
grand, are as wild and beautiful as any 
to be found to the north, while toward 
the sea, toward the capital of Ayr itself 
and toward Lord Eglinton’s castle and 
estates, its farms and meadows are rich 
and lush. The air is sweet, soft, en- 
chanting and filled with the promise 
of the sea. Gulls mew in the wake of 
the plow, and the sparkling bays arc 
splashed with tumbling ganneis. After 
rain on a sunny morning the view across 
the shining sands and green water of 
the mountainous islands of Bute and 
Arran casts a spell on the hearts of all 
who have ever seen it. 

Hut there is a snag — the changeable 
weather. The prevailing warm Atlantic 
wind causes persistent rainfall. If the 
hills can be seen clearly, it is likely to be 
wet soon: if they cannot be seen at all, 
it Is certain to be raining already. The 
sun shines, the sea evaporates, clouds 
form and arc wafted to Ayrshire. There 
they begin to lift and precipitate, finally 
to hurst with the force of a Biblical 
deluge. 

The morning of the tournament, many 
of the thousands converging upon the 
site had plenty of time to admire the 
sharp details they could see on Bute and 
Arran across the Firth of Clyde. Progress 
was slow'. The 30 miles of road from 
Glasgow were blocked solid with horse- 
drawn vehicles. Around the castle itself 


no movement was possible except on 
foot. Every scat in the train from Ardros- 
san to Irvine had been seized by a party 
of 80 Campbells from Dunoon. Camou- 
flaged in tartan from head to foot, they 
captured all the available trucks and 
trundled off toward the list. led by a 
band of fearsome pipers playing The 
CcinipbeUs are Coinin'. Everyone else 
had to walk the eight miles to the castle. 

But there was no real hurry. The pro- 
cession round the list was timed to start 
at 12 o'clock. When noon passed and 
nothing happened, the crowd began to 
get restless. After a while a castle min- 
ion. a halberdier in the Eglinton colors 
with a blue-and-ycllow soup-plate hat, 
announced that the knights would be 
late arriving. 

T he cause of (he delay was la- 
mentably obvious to those 
who were close tc the cas- 
tle. All who have ever been 
in the army or any similar 
professional body will know the prob- 
lems involved in arranging a parade, and 
the task was twice as hard at Eglinton 
because, instead of being experienced, 
the participants were amateurs, The pro- 
cession consisted of 40 groups, and all of 
them had to march to the castle, collect 
an officer, knight or damsel and retrace 
their steps to halt at a prearranged point. 
But there was only a single approach to 
the castle, so all troops who were march- 
ing up had to make their way through 
those who were marching down. 

Finally everyone was ready: the Eg- 
linton herald in a massive tabard, the 
Judge of Peace in crimson velvet, the 
Knight Marshal in steel and surcoat on 
an armed, plumed, caparisoned horse, 
the Ballochmyle Archcrcsscs ("a band of 
nymphs in Lincoln Green”), the King of 
the Tournament in cape and coronet, 
Lord Eglinton himself in a suit of gold 
and all the knights complete in armor, 
with pages, esquires, retainers and even 
musicians, more than 100 of whom were 
mounted and another 100 armed. It was 
a splendid procession, but it was also 
one that was half a mile long and three 
hours late. 

Last to be called to her place was the 
Queen of Beauty, Jane, Lady Seymour. 
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Each precision-made Titleist 
performs exactly like every 
other one. 

This means more consistent 
shot-making for you. ..more 
confidence in your club 
selections. . . better scores. 

This consistency is why more 
professionals and top 
amateurs play Titleist in 
major competition than any 
other ball. ..and remember, 
no one is paid to play Titleist. 
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JOHNSON’S ALL-NEW 
SEA-HORSE 9'/2 


Packs like a 3 (In fact, it's 3 
inches shorter than a regular 3.) 

Totes like a 5Vi (Its weight is 
a near stand-off with a 5%.) 

Goes like a 10 (Has down-draft 
carburetor and special "downhill" 
induction system.) 

Attention all fishermen! This new 9!4 has 
dead-slow troll without vibration, new tilt- 
drive mechanism that lets you run over sand- 
bars and shoals, new low profile for more 
fishing room astern. Cut your oil bill in half 
with new 50-1 gas-oil mix. Seeyourdealer.<He's 
in the Yellow Pages.) There are 13 '64 Johnsons 
in 9 power classes (90. 75. 60. 40. 28. 18, 9>4, 
554 and 3), all with a 2-year warranty.* 

*For Iwenly-fcHir months after purchase, iohnson Motors will 
replace, without cos) to the original purchaser, any part of its 
manufacture which upon inspection proves to have failed in 
normal use due to faulty material or workmanship. 
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Johnson Motors, 1683 Pershing Rd.. Waukegan. 
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wife of Baron Seymour and distantly 
related to the unfortunate third wife of 
Henry VIll, Her horse was led toward 
the porch, and she was announced by a 
blast from a trumpeter. Then, as her 
name was cried by a chamberlain, as her 
train was lifted by her pages, as her ladies 
brought her toward her royal box. there 
was a sudden hush and a strange dark- 
ness. A single flash of lightning parted 
the sky. There was a mighty clap of 
thunder, and a fearful storm began. The 
ladies of the procession were ordered by 
Eglinton to shelter. The line of knights 
that had moved toward the list in per- 
fect weather now looked like a bedrag- 
gled dragon. Lord Londonderry keynot- 
ed the entire spectacle as he rode in the 
middle of the procession holding aloft 
a tremendous green umbrella. 

Eglinton soon decided to dispense 
with all preliminaries: the crowds were 
soaked and chilled to the bone and be- 
coming restless. Even in the royal box, 
w hfch was roofed, all was not well. Many 
of Lord Eglinton's guests were wear- 
ing expensive fancy costumes and had 
brought no overcoats. But the roof, or- 
dered by Mr. Pratt, consisted not of the 
proper tongued-and-grooved wood. It 
was made of plain boards laid edge to 
edge. 

It was not long before the rain was 
falling as hard inside as it was on the 
unsheltered crowds outside. "“My 1st 
feeling." wrote Lady Londonderry the 
next day in a letter to Disraeli, “"was to 
sit down and cry — my 2nd to tear Mr. 
Pratt into small pieces." 

T he first (wo knights took 
their places at opposite ends 
of the list, four hours late, 
and the action was on. The 
Knight Marshal raised his 
baton, the heralds shouted, "Luissez les 
alter'' the Eglinton trumpeters blew the 
charge, the knights dropped their lances 
in the rests and the dripping horses 
skidded forward uneasily. 

Then there was a roar of laughter. 
The two knights — Edward Jerningham, 
Knight of the Swan, and James Eairlie. 
Knight of the Golden Lion— clanked 
dow n the sodden list and galloped harm- 
lessi> right past each other. Their sec- 
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ond effort was no better, and their third 
was even worse, for the Knight of the 
Golden Lion again poked thin air while 
the Knight of the Swan, trying to reach 
his opponent in a last, frantic, exasper- 
ated effort, almost fell off his horse as he 
dropped his spear, to which was lied his 
wife's cambric handkerchief. From this 
moment, if not before, if not indeed from 
the very day it was thought of. the Eglin- 
ton Tournament was doomed to certain 
failure. 

So now, as the other knights appeared, 
as the Knight of the Dragon challenged 
Lord Eglinton. as Sir Francis Hopkins 
jousted Mr. Lechmerc. as Lord Glenlyon 
ran at Lord Alford, and as, in the last 
combat of the day. the two lords — Wa- 
terford and Alford — clumped together 
and tried to impale each other, the crowd 
watched with impatience and contempt 
or. once in a while, a rueful grimace of 
sympathy. 

It was far worse than the most boring 
point-to-point or race meeting. There 
were long gaps while the knights rested 
and adjusted their armor, and when at 
length they ran again, each time, with 
few exceptions, (hey either botched their 
strokes or they missed their opponents 
completely. 

The only combat of any note was be- 
tween Lords Eglinton and Waterford. 
Both were excellent horsemen, both had 
taken their training seriously, both were 
wearing comfortably fitting armor, both 
were out to prove their skill and. in spite 
of increasingly difficult conditions — for 
every hoofmark had become a puddle 
and the list was extremely slippery — 
both dashed at each other as hard as 
they could. Although on the second 
course they missed, on the first and last 
Lord Eglinton engaged, striking the cen- 
ter of the Dragon's shield and breaking 
his spear on it perfectly. 

He remembered, too. as soon as he 
had done so, to throw away the butt. 
Such an act was most important, for the 
splinters of a broken shaft can easily pen- 
etrate iheopponent’sv/sor.and the carl's 
ancestor. Count Montgomerie, acciden- 
tally killed Henry II. King of France, in 
just this way in 1559. Moreover, the 
sheriff of Ayr had warned Eglinton that 
anyone causing a fatal casualty would 

contlnried 



Royal announces: the first 

registered golf ball 


Look at the Royal seal. 

And the registered number on the ball. 

They are your guarantee that the new Royal 
you play has met the highest standards 
ever set for a golf ball. (The demanding standards 
of the Royal Golf Equipment Laboratories.) 


t 
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* 

R-01230 
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Item: Royal's compression (the launching power 
wound into the ball) is controlled to an 
almost invisible tolerance. That means it feels 
and drives exactly the same every single time. 

Item: It takes 9 days of precision work. 

85 separate operations, and a testing program 
that rivals a missile launch to produce one 
Registered Royal golf ball. 

Is a ball this good really worth the trouble? 

If you want one that finally brings out 
the best game in you— it is. 

Your golf professional is the only man 
who sells this great new ball. Play the 
Registered Royal. It's built to go the distance. 
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This summer 
spend 5 glorious days 
and 5 romantic nights 
away from your cold 
for only *1.49 


You can look upon a summer's 
day free from head cold congestion 
miseries. Enjoy the gentle breezes 
without damp sneezes. And at night, 
no sniffles as you sleep. 

OncSl-49 package of lOContac" 
capsules gives you all this— for 5 days 
and 5 nights. Contac has the drying 
action you need for a wet summer 
cold (and for hay fever miseries, too). 
The more than 600 tiny “time pills" 
in every Contac capsule are set to go 
off in continuous action-to give you 
smooth, even relief for up to 1 2 hours. 

That’s whyContac became today's 


largest-selling cold medication. Get 
Contac at your favorite pharmacy. 
Bon voyage! 



CONTAC 


0 MENUY i JAMES LABORATORIES. PixiaOeip- i. p.>. 
fiTjer/etf/f ffvde to 


^'ILTED KN'IGHTHCXDD conimued 

be charged with manslaughter — or even 
with murder. 

Finally, the last course was run. Lord 
Eglinton addressed such of the crowd 
as could hear him. apologizing for the 
weather and promising to try a further 
tournament later in the week. In the 
meantime, he bade them farewell and 
wished them a most successful journey 
homeward. 

But it wa.s not as easy as all that. 
The shallow Lugton burn, which wound 
around the list, had become a raging 
torrent, and the list was almost flooded. 
No vehicle could move. One hundred 
thousand spectators began to make their 
way on foot through the renewed rain, 
the mud pulling their shoes from their 
feet: young and old, rich and poor, jos- 
tled together like cattle at a fair and be- 
haved with as little civility. Even on the 
highroad the mud from the feet of the 
foremost accumulated into a trail of slimy 
mire for those following. Any carriages 
that happened to appear were seized by 
force by the nearest pedestrians. Only 
the w icked reached their firesides in com- 
fort. Two noted London mobsters and 
pickpockets. Elephant Smith and Bill 
C'aughiy. had come to the tournament 
wearing suits of armor, thinking that this 
would prove an impenetrable disguise. 
But Pratt had hired two of London's 
sharpest police detectives who, also in 
disguise, immediately cottoned on to the 
rascals and packed them off to Ardros- 
san, w here they dumped their armor into 
the harbor and sal in the saloon of the 
steamer, out of the rain if no warmer. 

^any people who lived 
at a distance — particu- 
larly women in fancy 
dresses— never forgot 
the night that followed. 
By 9:.10 it was pitch-dark and rain con- 
tinued to fall in sheets. The roads were 
chaotic in all directions. In desperation, 
people sheltered in cowsheds, burrowed 
caves in the sides of haystacks, crouched 
in the holes of hollow trees and even 
returned to huddle beneath the grand- 
stand. 

When at last morning came and they 
reached places like Ayr and Kilmarnock, 
they found that others had got there 

cnMinued 
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FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N Y. 




Palm Beach’ knows no age limit- 
is equally partial , . • . 

to father & son — 
handsome examples: 
sports jackets 
in new plaids of Dacron* 
polyester and cotton. 


1407 HROAOWAY. 
MKW YORK 18. N. 
A Division of 
Burlington 
BurliiiL'toii 



Who? 

The guy on the other end of that 
muskellunge. The forgotten man of 
fishing — the guy who owns the motor. 
For years he‘s given up choice car 
trunk space to bring his motor along — 
then had to frsh around it while the 
best seat in the boat went to somebody 
else. 

Not any more! 

Not with this new 9)4 hp Evinrude 
SPORTWIN. Just 34 inches top to 
prop — it hides away in a corner of the 


car trunk. Weighs less than a can and 
a half of fuel. Handles and carries 
like a "3’'. 

On the boat, it tucks down low, out of 
the way of rods and lines and lures. 
You cast and troll right over it, just as 
though it weren’t there. With controls 
and gearshift up front, you can run it 
all day long and never lose a minute’s 
fishing time. 

And this sporty little Evinrude packs 
real punch. Planes a load of three. 
Hustles fishing boats at a 20 mile clip. 
Runs 80 miles and more on a tank 


of fuel. It tilts at a touch. Locks in 
eight different running positions. Trolls 
so smoothly you scarcely know it's 
running. 

If you'd like to try out that lucky feeling 
zee your Evinrude dealer (he's listed 
in the Yellow Pages) first chance you 
get. The sooner you see him, the 
luckier you'll be — especially now while 
he's offering special pre-season trade- 
in prices on your old motor. 

Free catalog. Write Evinrude Motors, 
4251 N.27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53218. 
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X marks the spot for action 
in McGregor tennis wear with ultra-practical dacron. 


Can the right tennis wear help your game? 

Tennis champ Don Budge says yes. 

McGregor’s new breed of Dacron* and cotton 
tennis wear does things: built-in Action X-tras 
put more freedom in your follow-through, keep 
you cool, leave you free to concentrate on your 
game. Spectacular in a washing machine, too. 

McGregor makes sense. 


Hfro's Don Budge in a BUUtJK million milk"* Tennis Shirt. 
Will it look just as crisp after a couple sets of tenni.s? This 
shot HW taken after a couple sots of tennis. And by the time 
that knit .shirt is wa.shod half a dozen times it will still look 
jaslaspood. Know why? It's a perfect blend of 65% Dacron 
polyester, 35% cotton. $5.00. 

His HOP CLOTH Dragon Shorts pf'rform ju.sf as nicf’ly, 
and for the same rea.son. !^.95. 

Ditto for HER CLASSIC Tennis Dres.s worn by his appre- 
ciative companion. Alxjut $18.00. ~ 


Pro Shop Sportswear 

iresEew 

Also boy-siMtl, boy-priced. 

In Canada, too, McGregor-lTonigcr, Inc., New York 19. N.Y. 


' DuPont rcg. TM 
• ' Slightly higher west of Ihe liockies. 


WILTED KNIGHTHOOD .o„u.,u.:l 

before ihcni. There was no food, no 
drink, no accommodation, no transport, 
not even a change of clothing for those 
who could pay for it. In the great rush of 
the previous evening every single thing 
had been sold, and at more than eight 
limes the normal proftl. One uonian 
from hdinburgh was compelled to pay 
Sl6 for a single pair of stockings. 

Back al the castle there were at least 
tires, diligent servants to bring a change 
of clothes and chefs to cook the dinner. 
But next morning, when the knights ssent 
down to inspect tlic list, they must have 
caught their breaths and gasped with 
misery. The scene in the once-gay am- 
phitheater was fit for a troubadour's la- 
ment. Although the grandstand had 
withstood the storm, very little else had 
managed to survive it. Harness and equip- 
ment were strewn about, broken lances 
eddied in the burn, here and there a piece 
of armor lay in the mud. already rusting. 
Only heaps of sodden canvas marked 
the sites of the once magnilicent pavil- 
ions. 

It was. realistically speaking, the end 
of the loLirnamcnt. But there was still a 
propo.sal to joi;.si again the next da)’. 
This led to great activity in the castle. 
Maids washed and mended frantically, 
for most of the costumes had shrunk 
and were stained, armorers hammered 
and scoured like demons, and the knights 
fought each oilier with staves and broom- 
-sticks in the ballroom. 

Friday was bright and cloudless, and 
the jousts s^oro held with moderate 
success in front of crowds which were 
large, although not by Wednesday's 
Standards, The Knight of the Swan was 
^winged in the arm and needed medical 
attention. And though l airlie technical- 
ly gained the highest score, it was F.glin- 
ton who was (cd to the Queen of Hcauty 
and given the golden circlet reserved for 
the victor. There was a special melee 

which two teams of knights charged 
at one another and tried, with a single 
blow of their swords, to cut the crests 
off each other's helmet.s (hence the w ord 
■‘crestfallen"). They were meant to sw ipe 
and gallop on but Lord Waterford, fail- 
_ijig to keep his temper, suddenly wheeled 
around and pounded after Lord Al- 
ford. The two began to light in earnest, 

..wnm,r.l 
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i hese ‘‘softies” combine comfort, extreme llexiiiility, and 
liglit weight. Soft glove leat her uppers. Plan tat ion cre-pe soles. 
Available in Cactus style hOlO; Olive .S911; and Rone 5912. 
.Sport a patrol JAUMTJ-lliS- for uhouf 

FREEMAN 

FREEMAN SHOE CORPORATION, BELOIT. WiS 
A FREEMAN-TOOR COMPANY 


Recomed in Concert! 

This bridiant Southern humorist 
at his hilarious best. Why wait to 
start laughing? Get it today. 



Bit by bit, >, , e¥ery 
litter bit hurts! 


KEEP AMERICA 
BEAUTIFULI 



Discover the brave 
new world of Ale. 
Try Red Cap. 

Taste lor youiself how Red Cap Ale goes a 
step beyond even the smoothest beer. It's 
extra bold and hearty because more hops, 
more malt and longer aging go into every 
drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. Try it. 
Brewed here in the U.S.A. by Catling Brew- 
ing Company. Cleveland. Oh'O, brewers of 
Black Label Beer. 








The im-mechanical man. of course. 
You can’t wind him up, plug him 
in. or treat him like a robot. He's 
human, and has human wants and 
tastes, which — above all else — vary. 


This is how Albert Pick hotels and 
motels look upon their guests — a.s 
humans, with varying tastes and 
needs. And this is why so many 
people stay with Albert Pick, where 
each need is treated individually and 
with genuine hospitality. 


If you've felt like a mechanical man 
at hotels and motels where you’ve 
stayed, try one of our thirty three. 
With us you’re as real as Richard 
Branch of South Pasadena. Cali- 
fornia, the human pictured above. 
He’s a real guest, you know. 


33 VitiL 


HOTELS 


MOTELS 


IN TWENTY NINE CITIES 

PICK HOTELS; Birmtn |IM m /Chicaio /Cmcinxil'/ 
Cl»>»l>nd/C«lum6us. 0 /Dd's-l'Mixl. W.en / M>nn*i»«lis/ 
Nam York Belmenl PliJi / Pillsburiili/SI Uuil/ South Bend ,' 
Tolodo/Tootki/Kushiniloh, D C tYovnitlOBn 
ALBERT PICK MOTELS; ChaltinnoO/CtiKIIO 'Wollii’t 
Uolo' IsdioVCalonilo Skcmiis/Calutnbvi, 0 iNklionwide 
lB»)/£ lkn,.n|, U.ch /HiriisbuK. Pk 'Nklionwid. Ixn./ 
Hunloilli, All /louituill*. Kv ' M<ini. Biich/ Mobili ' 
Wohltomolii ' Nisht.llo / Nilchot. / Rockletd. Ill ! 

SI Uu>sMc>r< HluU. Ixd 

RESERVATION OFFICES: Allinli / Boslon /Chiuto 
Lot An|il» / Miiwiukei / Yio York / Ph.tadilohii / Soiltle / 
Un rnwisco / IVi</iiii(ldn. O.C. 

■ tioculivl OIlKOi: 20 North Wirkoi Dice • Chiuie 60$0S 


^X'ILTHn KN’K'.HTIKX’in „.;i 

providing the finest eonihat L>f the week, 
and the Knight Marshal, at ostretiK* risk, 
was forced to riisli between them waving 
his baton. 

That evening, in fancy liress. the 
guests who should have dined at the 
castle on Weilnesday were cnlerlained 
at last. They faced a medieval banquet 
that included every imaginable ancient 
dish: they had flagons of malmsey, 
bowls of syllabub, quarts of hippocras, 
pints of ping, boars' heads, pots of swan, 
lamprey pics, prymrosc tarts and S(X) 
pounds of turtle, The meats were eaten 
from dishes of silver and the piuldings 
consumed from others of gold, all of 
which had been specially commissioned 
for the tournament from a firm of Lon- 
don goldsmiths. 

Many of the victuals were thought to 
ho totally disgusting, and not without 
reason. William the Conqueror’s favor- 
ite dilligrOLi- a sort of watery porridge 
wiiii currants in it — smelled and tasted 
like bran mash, and the peacock pic had 
such a crust that Lady Londonderry 
was heard to remark it must have been 
made of armor and supplied by Pratt. 
But possibly she had an envy-sparked 
ax to grind, for as Kglinton's mistress of 
the time, she doubtless felt that she. not 
Lady Seymour, should have been the 
Queen of Beauty. 

No financial accounting of the ban- 
quet exists but. as 400 people were in- 
vited. the plate aU>nc must have cost a 
sum that was fabulous. For the vvhoie 
disastrous lournamcnl. Lord Eglinton’s 
bill is unknown — but coniemporary 
guesses put it at about i.400,000. In re- 
turn he was presented with a finely 
wrought live-foot silver trophy showing 
the shields of the knights. He was also 
assured of a place in history for hav ing 
staged the last full-scale replica of ro- 
mantic medievalism and for drawing 
the first six-figure gate in history — or at 
least since the huge spectacles of the 
Roman gladiators. 

No one knows how Lord Fglinion fell 
about the unfortunate outcome of his 
venture, for in the locked leather diary 
in which he recorded the most impor- 
tant details of his life, he devoted to it 
only six words: ”1 gave a 
tournament at Fglinlon." X / LJ 
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Tomorrow, scientists 
may discover the 
cause of leukemia. 
But today 
we need your help. 


The .American Cancer Society is 
devoting more research money to 
leukemia than to any other form 
ot cancer. Many dilferent possi- 
bilities are being explored — 
viruses, anticancer drugs, early 
diagnosis, immunology, bone 
marrow transplantation. 

Progress is being made. Lives 
are prolonged by many months, 
sometimes by years, with drugs 
and other therapy. The course of 
leukemia has been slowed ;ind 
even temporarily halted by chem- 
icals and blood transfusions. 

And today there is hope. Many 
research scientists believe that 
the nc.xt major breakthrough 
may be against leukemia. But 
much more could and should be 
done— now. This will take money 
— lots of money. 

Your dollars will help 
bring closer the day of vic- 
tory. Please give gener- 
ously. Mail your check to 
CANCFR. c/o your local 
post ortice. 

AMKKICAN C'.\NC i:u SOC'IKTY 




Are you big enough for it? 


A Volkswagen con fake on a very big 
person. 

(One owner who’s 6'8" soys he con'f 
get comfortable in anything else.) 

But you’ll olso have to be a very big 
person to fake on o Volkswagen. 

Because buying a V.W isn't os easy as 
buying a regular car. 


It's still the exception, not the rule. 

To begin with, VWs don't cost enough. 

And (hot con roise a few of the neigh- 
bors' eyebrows right there. 

Some people think you’re not entirely 
normol because they always resent whot 
they don't understand. 

And they especially don't like if when 


you con steel their perking spots ond go 
in snow when they con'f even get started. 

Or when they can’t even tell whot year 
cor they’re up ogainst. 

Owning a VW can be a trial, 
but it also strengthens character. 

No matter how big you are, 
it makes you just a little bigger. 




HARPi 

Lager beer y 




If it’s just something cold and wet you want, drink water. 

Horp IS too good to woste on o thirst. Too full of flavor. Too full loy the beer with o twinkle in its tosfe, the beer that only Ireland 
of taste and overtones of fosie that linger deep in the throol could hove brewed. Drink Horp to pleose the palate, to sovor the 
long ofter Horp's first golden bubb es burst. Drink it slowly, £n- flavor, sipping, not gulping, let lesser beverages slake the thirst. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE U slartcd Out like 
a bad week for Dave Nicholson ofcHiCAt.o. 
He was hitting .206, and slamming a garage 
door on his hand would not help matters. 
Or would it? First he hit a three-run homer 
to beat the Angels 3-2. Then in a double- 
header he hit three more home runs, one a 
prodigious drive estimated at 573 feet. In all, 
Nicholson batted .391 for the week, scored 
nine runs and drove in 10 as the White Sox 
won five of seven and took over first place. 
“Put your hand under the garage door 
again," urged teammate Eddie Fisher. Nich- 
olson hit his long homer against Moc Dra- 
bowsky of Kansas city (4—4), who has 
practically made a career of being spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful. Examining his record, 
Drabowsky said, "I gave Musial his 3,000th 
hit. I was the loser when Wynn won his 
30()th game. And now this." Although the 
Athletics hit 13 home runs (five by Rocky 
Colavito), the pitchers gave up 21 and an 
average of nearly seven runs a game. John 
Wyatt somehow managed to win three times 
in relief, however. Good pitching was scarce 
last week, but one of the best performances 
was turned in by Tommy John, a CLFvtLANo 
rookie, who used only 74 pitches in shutting 
out the Orioles on three hits. It also earned 
him a start against the Yankees, fn that 
game John threw even fewer pitches— seven, 
to be exact— but gave up four hits and three 
runs before being removed. That outburst 
was typical of Ntw vork (6-2), which end- 
ed its hitting slump by scoring 38 runs in its 
last five games. WASniNciTos (3-6) went into 
a fielding slump (10 errors) and landed ker- 
plunk in last place. Only clutch hits by Jim 
King, Don Lock and Chuck Hinton, plus 
good relief pitching by Ron Kline, kept the 
week from being a total disaster. Things 
were even worse for or.TRoir, which led in 
all six of its games yet could win only one. 
Reliever Larry Sherry lost three times in five 



JUAN MARICHALs LAZV WINTER AHEAD 


days. About the only fun the Tigers had was 
when they visited the SVorld's Fair while in 
New York. As far as Manager Hank Raucr 
was concerned, his BALtiMORt (5-3) players 
were having too much fun on a plane trip 
after a loss. Bauer gave them a tongue-lash- 
ing, declared later, “I won't put up with an 
I-don*l-carc attitude. I trust they now under- 
stand this." They understood well enough to 
win their next two games with late rallies. 
Manager Sam Melc of MtNNVsoiA was an- 
gry. too. His players hit 17 homers (Jimmie 
Hall had five), but because of the "worst 
pitching I’ve ever seen" the Twins lost five 
of seven games. Excellent relief work by 
Dean Chance and Willie Smith and a three- 
run pinch homer by Jim Fregosi enabled los 
ANGLLi-s to split eight games and climb to 
sixth. Eddie Bressoud of bosion (4-3) set a 
club record by hitting in 20 consecutive 
games at the start of this season. Dave More- 
head (five-hit shutout), Jack Lamabc and 
Dick Radatz chipped in with strong pitching. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE In April, when 
Wes Covington of phii adllphia was hav- 
ing a hard time hitting, a teammate gave 
him some advice. "Put your bat in the whirl- 
pool," he said. Covington declined, but last 
week biMh he and his bat were healthy again 
anyway. One day he hit a game-winning 
homer, the next night he drove in two runs, 
and then he climaxed his week with five 
RBI's in the next game. Covington's hitting 
ended a three-game Phillic losing streak 
and got the team off on a run of four 
straight wins. Nobody, though, could quite 
match SAN i-rancisco's Willie Mays. His 
,542 baiting and Bob Shaw's efi'ectivc relief 
pitching helped carry the front-running Gi- 
ants to six wins in seven games, four of them 
by one run. Two of those one-run decisions 
came against Houston (2-4). As frustrated 
as Manager H.irry Craft was. it was a mere 


coincidence (so he insists) that the Colts 
cheeked into a Los Angeles hotel where a 
psychiatrists' convention was being held. 
LOS ANGELts (2-4) made progress, of a sort, 
advancing from ninth place to a lie for 
eighth. Of greater importance was the good 
pitching by Sandy Koufax, who returned 
from two weeks of medical care and pitched 
a lO-inning 2 1 win over the Cubs. “It was 
a triumph for medical science." Koufax said. 
Ken Boyer of sr. touts (4-3) had a less 
scientific explanation for his .431 hitting for 
the past two weeks. Pointing to an undershirt 
once used by Stan Musial that he himself 
was now wearing, Boyer said. "It wasn't 
Stan's talent, it was the clothes he wore." 
E-xcept for a w in and a save by Roger Craig, 
the bullpen was more harmful than helpful. 
Ntw York's Casey Stengel had so little 
faith in his bullpen that he asked Al Jackson 
to go buck out and pilch the ninth inning 
against the Reds, even though the little 
southpaw had asked to be relieved because 
of a pain in his shoulder. Jackson dutifully 
went back to work and hung on for a 3-2 
win for the Mets(2-6). For Cincinnati (4-4), 
that was the first of three straight losses. Leo 
Cardenas batted .444, but the Reds'supposed- 
ly strong pitching looked very weak. Mil- 
waukee's pitchers begun the week with three 
impressive wins: a two-hit shutout by Hank 
Fischer, a two-hitter by Denny Lcnmicr, a 
four-hit shutout by Warren Spahn. Tony 
ClonifigcrIatcTadded a 2-1 victory. In their 
other three games, all losses, the pitchers 
were tagged for 26 runs and 35 hits. The 
final loss was 10-0 to pmsBURtiH (4-3). as 
Vernon Law pitched a five-hitter, his best 
game since 1960. Bob Friend also pitched a 
shutout, beating the Cardinals 1-0. Willie 
Stargcll played in only four games but drove 
in 10 runs. Chicago (2-3) got plenty of hit- 
ting from Billy Williams (.526), Ron Santo 
(.389) and Andre Rodgers (.375). 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Last Friday wax a big day in the life of Juan 
Mancha/, (he Ciants' leading pitcher. In (he 
arternoon he signed the papers for a new S40,- 
000 home in San Francisco, a long step from 
the family banana-and-ricc plantation in (he 
Dominican Republic where he labored as a boy. 
That night, in celebration, Marichal pitched a 
splendid five-hit shutout against the Los An- 
geles Dodgers at Candlestick Park, his second 
victory of the week over the world champions. 
It was Marichal's fifth straight win of the sea- 
son and his I Iih in a row going back to last 
September. The string of victories slartcd when 
he defeated Chicago for his 20th win of 1963. 
Marichal puts a lot of store by his pitching 


motion, a high-kicking move that proves dis- 
tracting to the batter. '■Onega was much fast- 
er than I was tonight." said Marichal after 
hi.s shutout, "but my motion was bigger than 
ever.” Says Giant Manager Alvin Dark; "When 
Juan has his stuff, which is most of the time, 
he cannot understand how anyone can hit him. 
I've seen that puzzled look several times. But 
when he doesn't have his stuff, he can't wait 
to be lifted.” 

When this season is over, Marichal will not 
return to (he Dominican Republic, as is his 
habit, but will remain in San Francisco in his 
S40.000 home. “Maybe 1 can get a job here?" 
he asked. If Marichal continues to pitch as he 
has this season, he will not need a winter job 
for a long time. 
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YESTERDAY 


A Pitch 
that Baffled 
the Babe 


Shucks Pruett of the Browns could 
stop the great Ruth almost at will 
with an artful kind of fadeaway 

by GERALD HOLLAND 

The greatest ball club ever to wear the 

• uniform of the old St. Louis Browns 
was not their one pennant winner in the 
wartime, mude-do season of 1944. Those 
American League champions would not 
have been worthy to roll back the tar- 
paulin on rainy days for the team that 
fought the New York Yankees right 
down to the w ire and lost out by a single 
game in 1922. 

The Browns of '22 were the Browns of 
George Sislcr at the pciik of his career. 
He hit .420 for the season, hit safely 41 
games in succession, stole 51 bases and 
■was a picture of grace and poise at first 
baseand at the plate that oldtime Brown- 
ie fans — a dwindling number, to be sure 
— still talk about. 

That was the year of the great outfield 
— Kenny Williams (who drove in 155 
.runs), Johnny Tobin and Babj’ Doll 
Jacobson. That was the year the fans 
broke down the fences when the stands 
of old Sportsman's Park (now Busch 
Stadium) were jammed beyond capacity. 
That was the year of The Pitch — The 
Pitch that bamboozled Babe Ruth. 

• The Pitch was not thrown by the ace. 
Urban Shocker, who won 24 games in 
1922. The Pitch that was the despair 
and frustration of Ruth was delivered by 
a 21 -year-old. 135-pound stripling the 
Browns had signed out of the University 
of M issouri. His name was Hubert Shelby 
Pruett, and he was nicknamed “Shucks" 
because that happened to be the strong- 
est word in his vocabulary. 

Shucks Pruett liked to play ball, but 
his real ambition was to become a doc- 
tor like his father before him. It was only 
when he found himself in a major league 
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Toshiba's Trans-8 weighs only 
11 oz . . , gives perfect reception 
FM and AM with 8 transistors, 

5 diodes. Operates on a single 
battery you can buy anywhere. 
Only $36.95. 


Tokyo Shi 

New Yotk Office; 
Distributor 


baura Electric Co., Ltd. 

530 Fifth Ave , New York 36, N.Y. 
Transistor World Corporation, 513. 
West 24th St.. New York 11, N.Y. 

Tel WA9 7641 
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SHOKO 

Before her (raining as a /npan 
Air Lines hostess Shoko Yania- 
moto learned her perfect 
manners in the world's oldest 
■finishing school"— the japa- 
nese household. Now. in tradi- 
tional kimono, slie welcomes 
you aboard a DC-8 let Courier 
as graciously as to her own 
home. She serves you with 
such personal warmth and 
charm you feel you are already 
"in [apan." Your flight ends all 
loo soon as you relax amid the 
pine b»)ugh brocades, classic 
murals, and raked sand carpet- 
ing of your let Courier cabin. 

Add the unique pleasure of fly- 
ing Japan Air Lines on your 
next journey to Japan, the Ori- 
ent. or on around the world to 
Europe. You may slop over in 
Hawaii at no extra fare — an- 
other “plus" to enjoy when you 
fly Japan Air Lines, (he calm 
beauty 0 / Japan at almost the 
speed of sound. 



UAPAN AIR UNES 

Choose from daily DC-8 Jet /lights to 
Tokyo via Howaii from Los Argotes 
or San Froncisco. See your travel 
agent for reservations. 


Shucks Pruett 

uniform that he realized baseball might 
be the means of getting him through 
medical school. And things worked out 
exactly that way. although it took Pru- 
ett eight years instead of four to get 
his degree. 

Credit (o Christy 

Today Dr. Pruett is 63, portly and 
white-haired. One day recently, after he 
had seen the last of his patients at his 
oflicc in a suburb of St. Louis, he sal 
dow n at hi.s desk w ith a cup of cotTee and 
took a deep breath. “It's a long time 
ago." he said, "but 1 can remember every 
moment of that 1922 season." 

He held up his hand and twisted his 
wrist in a motion that was the reverse 
of that used for a curve ball. 

"The pitch that gave Ruth .so much 
trouble that year.” be said, "was my 
version of the fadeaway — actually a 
tricky kind of screwball -made famous 
by Christy Mathewson of John Mc- 
Graw’s New York Giants. Mathewson 
had been a boyhood hero of mine and I 
wanted to learn to throw his great pitch. 
There was an oldtime ballplayer named 
Barney Pcity living in my town in south- 
eastern Missouri, and I asked him if 1 
could learn the fadeaway even though I 
was a left-hander. Barney said he would 
coach me and pretty soon I was throw- 
ing it pretty well. 

"By the time I was pitching for the 
varsity at the University of Missouri, 
the opposing hitters weren't getting a 
foul olT the fadeaway. I threw the fade- 
away three ways. Thrown overhand, if 
acted somewhat like a slider — it moved 
out. Underhand, the ball nose-dived — 
this was my big strikeout pitch. 1 also 
threw it with a three-quarter motion. 
Any way I threw it. the ball would break 
sharply away from a riglu-handed baiter, 
break into a left-handed hitter. 

"The first time I faced Babe Ruth was 
in relief. When I went out to the mound. 
I didn't know who he was. All I knew 
was that he was a left-handed hitter, and 
I didn’t have much trouble with left- 
handers. I struck him out with three 
pitches. Altogether. 1 think I faced Ruth 
13 times that season and struck him out 
to times, tn the crucial September .series 
that decided the pennant. 1 beat the 
Yanks. 5 I, but Ruth got a homer off 
me. Not off the fadeaway, though. 1 
wanted to throw it. but Hank Severeid. 
our catcher, shook me off and called for 
the curve. Ruth hit a line drive over the 
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dNikkorex 

The anlomalic 35mni 
reflex that accef7ts 
imerchattgeable Nikon /■' 
lenses and accessories, 
yet is priced at under $200 
at youT Nikon dealer. 

For literature, write Dept. 51-3. 
Nikonlnc. HI Fifth Ave.,N.Y. } 

Ehrenreich Pholo-Oplitol Induttriti, lie. 


TONY LEMA’S 

INSIDE VIEW OF THE PRO TOUR 



By Tony Lemo with Gwilym S. Brown 
Here is every golfer's dream of a book, 
champion Tony Lema's inside story of what 
ifs like to pPay on the Pro Tour— the thrills 
- - the tension . . . the heartbreaks and the 
big breaks. ..tha laughs. ..the famous* 
players and the u nknowns . . . the high 
stakes., .the gruelling matches won or lost 
by a single putt — all the way from the 
Caribbean Tour to the Masters and the 
U.S. Open. There's never been a golf book 
half so exciting or so packed with behirtd- 
the scenes golf lore as Goireas' Goto. 
written for fellow golfers by Tony Lema 
with Gwilym S. Brown, celebrated Sports 
Illustrated golf writer. 240 pages filled' 
with golf thrills. Illustrated. $4.95 

_ LITTLE. BROWN and COMPANY • Boston 6 _ 



Mr. Lawrence Peter Berra 
cordially invites you to purchase your Yankee 
tickets this season at Schraiit's. 


R.S.V.P. al any of Schrafft's 33 restaurants. They'll give you a 
voucher good lor the game and seal of your choice. lust present 


your voucher al the Yankee Stadium ticket office, exchange it for 
your ticket, and you're in. And if you see Yogi, give him our best. 
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Shucks Pruett vnnlinticil 


QUOTATION MARKS . . . when used . . . 
denote a repeated observation . . . something 
someone has said before . . . like, ‘^Tll have a 
bottle of LABATT’S PILSENER LAGER BEER, 
please. It's Canada's finest and brewed to my 
taste. Sure I know it's won prizes all over the 
world. But that doesn't sell me. It's the flavour 
and full bodied texture that counts/'’ Or . . . for 
a second example , . . “Give me LABATT'S 
INDIA PALE ALE any day. It's satisfying.” 


IMPORTED 



Pilsener Beer 
India Pale Ale 



"Brewed and bottled in Canada” 



"Will you be signing, Sir?” 


The sign of the Red Coach is appearing more and more frequently on 
distinctive highways (and downtown byways) along the eastern sea- 
board these days. You'll find a Credit Card a distinct convenience. 
Why not mail us the filled-in application below, 

Missichisttts; Boston, Saugus, Hingham, Framingham, * 

Middteboro, Wayland, Hyannis • Naw rark: New York City, ^ [ 

Yonkers. Westbury, L. I. » CwaieUcut: Darien. Wetherstield • 

FlarWa: Miami, Fort Lauderdale 


For a Red Coach Credit Card, mail to Red Coach Grills, 89 Beale Street. Wollaston 70. Mass, 


low right-field wall. There was no block- 
ing screen u( that point us there is in 
Busch .Stadium today. Today. Ruth's 
homer would have been a double. 

“I struck out Ruth maybe IStimcsouf* 
of .^0 times 1 faced him in '22 and ’2.1. 1 
don’t think he ever hit my fadeaway. To- 
ward the end of the 1922 season. 1 d»* 
velopcd a sore arm. A lot of people 
thought the fadeaway caused my arm to 
go bad. Actually, the fadeaway was eas-^ 
ier on my arm than the curve. I think my 
arm suffered from overwork. At one- 
point, I pitched parts of six straight 
games, I guess I was one of the original 
firemen. One time I was sent in to face 
Ty Cobb with a count of three and noth- 
ing on him. He took the first two striker?* 
I threw him and then went down swing- 
ing on the fadeaway. Later somebody 
told me that Cobb said. That kid won^ 
last long with that crazy pitch.’ " 

Pruett smiled and glanced up at his 
medical diploma. 

“Actually.” he said. “I was a mediocre 
pitcher after 192.1. Baseball became 
drudgery, but 1 needed the money to pay 
for my nsedical studi-is. I weot do'nn 
the minors and came up again with the 
Giants and ended up with the Braves. 1 
was pretty fair in relief w hen I was with 
the Giants. 1 went to school wherever I 
could pick up a course where I had left* 
ofT. After Missouri I attended Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. Harvard, 
the University of Chicago. Tennessee, 
and finally got my M.t). at St. Louis 
University.” 

He lit a cigarette and took a thought-^ 
ful sip of coffee. 

“My won-and-lost record doesn’t looki 
loo impressive. Wiiat got me a reputa- 
tion and kept me in baseball were thost 
dramatic strikeouts of Ruth. -Seeing the 
Babe strike out was almost as exciting as 
seeing him hit a home run. 1 owe him a* 
lot, 1 only spoke to him once in my life. 

I met him in I94X here in St. Louis at a 
baseball dinner sponsored by the ForjJ 
Foundation. Babe was receiving an 
award from The Sporihm News. I went 
up and introduced myself and said. 
'Thanks, Babe, for putting me through* 
medical school. If it hadn’t been for you, 
nobody would ever have heard of me.’ 
The Babe remembered me. He said, ‘rfri 
glad there weren’t many more like you. I 
never would have gotten by in the major 
leagues. If I had anything to do with mak« 
ing you a doctor, well, I'm glad I helped 
somebody.’ " end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASKETBALL — Defending Champion RUSSIA won 
sin garnet and lost none for its second straight tillc 
in the women's world tournament at Lima. Peru. 
Two other Iron Curtain counirtes. C'/cchosloi Jsta 
($-l)and Bulgaria (4-2). placed second and third, 
while the U.S. (J-J), wthich was crushed 71-37 in its 
game with the Soviets, finished founh in the 13- 
naiion held. 

BOATING John B. Kilroy's 73-rool aluminum shsop 
KIALOA II (St. Heh. 3) was first across Ihc hnish 
line and also won the overall title in ihe Newport 
Beach. Calif, to Knsenada. Mcsico ocean race with 
a correeied time of 15.595 hours for ihe 140-niile 
icsi. Jack Buchanan's /.imbo was runner-up in ihe 
final standings, although the 24-fool Class f entry 
actually finished I74ih m ihe field of 4(X). 

aoxiNC — “Dirty American judges." yelled some of 
the 30, 000 fans in Accra. Ghana after World l-ca:h- 
crweighi Champion SUGAR RAMOS of Mesieo 
City was awarded a split decision over Ghana's 
I'Inyd Robenson in a 15-round title light. Ramos 
oulhoxed Ins challenger in the early rounds, but be- 
gan to tire in the eighth, and was knocked down for 
ihe count of sis bciorc the bell rang to end the t.3ih. 
Ramos limped through the last two rounds, and the 
Briiish referee gave the fight to Rohenson. but the 
judgev, one from Miami and one from Mexico Ciiv, 
scored in favor of Ramos lo exiend his career rec- 
ord to 44 wins, one loss and three draws. 

A nationally televised light heavyweight tight, sched- 
uled to go 10 rounds in Chicago's Coliseum, ended 
abruptly at 1:26 of the first round after BOBIiV 
LOST tRofWashington knocked down Allen Thom- 
as of Chicago (hree limes. Ji was Foster's 15th vic- 
tory in 17 tights and his ninth straight kayo 

GOLF — Californian BILLY CASPLR overcanie the 
steaming Texas heat and shot a par 70 on the final 
round for a victory by four strokes in Fort Worth's 
$75,000 Colonial Inviialron (see pujr<- af). Ii was 
his second win in less than iwo months. 

MICKEY WRIGHT won her Hurd I PC}A title m 
four tries this season when she shot a 54-hale lulal 
of 215 to take the $12,500 Si. Louis Open by vis 
strokes over Kathy Whitworth. 

GVMMASTics— In the AAU national championships 
at the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy in Kings 
Pt>inl. N.Y.. MAKOTO (Doug) SAKAMOTO, i7. 
of Los Angeles won the men's all-round title for the 
second straight year, edging Lieut. Gregor Weiss xif 
the USaF, 112.95 to 112.70. Sakamoto injured 
both hands during the compelilion, however, and 
missed the rest of the iiieei. ARMANDO VEGA of 
Los Angeles, who finished third in the all-round, re- 
tained his individual lilies in the long-horse vaiih, 
still rings and parallel bars. MARIE WALTHFR. 
19, of Kcni Slate University dcfcaicd Dclendiig 
Champion Muriel Orossfeld 75.95 lo 75.10 for ne 


Women's all-round lille, and JUDY W ILI..S of Gulf- 
pori. Miss., who recently gained ihc women's world 
trampoline championship m London, successfully 
defended her national lille in the cteni. 

HARNESS RACING.— Mrs. Leonard J. Buck's favored 
OVERTRIC'K ($2.90), driven by John Palierson, 
finished four lengths ahead of Meadow Skipper <o 
Win the $104. 3HI Reulualion Pace, the richest race 
Cser held for 4-year-oId SlanJardbreds. at Roose- 
velt Raceway. It wav the 1963 champion 3-ycar- 
old's Mrsi victory in two starts this season, and his 
lime for the mile and a sixteenth was 2:06 4 $ — just 
2 5 xecxmd olT the world record for that distance. 

HORSE RACING -Bob Usserv rode Rov Slurgix' 
MR. BRICK ($5.30). the sixih-placc Kentuckv 
ITcrbv finisher, lo an easy victory in the S6I.7(X) 
W'liherv Stakes at Aqueduct. Reginald W’cbsier's 
National was four lengths behind in second, fol- 
lowed by 1 1 other 3-ycar-oIds in the one-mile test. 
W heallcy Stable's BOLD QUEEN ($14). ridden by 
Tom Lee. dcl'euied eight other 3-vear-old fillies to 
win Ihe $24,100 Black-Eyed Susan lliiakeval Pimlico. 
The fa%orilc. Mrs. W. R, Hawn's Blue Norther, 
who had won all five of her slans this season, 
came up with sore legs and was scratched at the 
last ininulc. 

MOTOR SPORTS— GRAHAM HILL of Great Brit- 
ain, driving a BRM. won the Grand Prix opener 
ai Mome Carlo in 2:41:19.5 to heiicr his 1963 race 
record by half a second. Richie Ginthcr finished 
second in another BRM when Jim Clark's Lotus 
broke dow n on ihe final lap. 

FRED LORENZEN of Elmhur-.i. Ill, drove tus 
1964 ford lo victory in Ihe $47,534 Rolyel 3(K)-mile 
stock-car race in Darlington, .S.C.. and on the way 
averaged 130.013 mph lo set a new record for the 


ROWING ''The boys were eager. We stroked a 34, 
and lhai's about the highest w«'d row ii," said 
Coach Harry Parker after his HARVARD varsity 
liad won the Adams Cup over Navy and Pennsyl- 
vania in Cambridge. Mass. The Crimson crew bet- 
tered bs 5.9 seconds its own wcek-old record for 
Ihe 2.000-meler Charles Riser course with a 5:54.6 
clocking. Down in Prinx'eion. N.J., YALE, strok- 
ing an even 35. set a new Lake Carnegie course rec- 
ord of 5:53 for 2.000 meters as it defeated defending 
champion Cornell and Princeton for the Carnegie 
Cup. it was the first time the Cornell varsity had been 
beaten by an American crew since 1962, but the mar- 
gin of loss was less than half a length, and the Big 
Red remained among the favorites for this week's 
Eastern Sprints at Worcester, Mass. In Madison. 
kS is. on chappy Lake Mendota's 2,0(X>-meier course, 
WISCON.SIN led all ihe way lo defeat MIT and 
Dartmouth in a strong 6:08.9. and on the kkcsi 
Coast CALI FORNIA averaged a high 40 strokes lo 


beat kkashingion by two full lengths In Berkeley, 
Cahf. ft was the firs* defeat in three seasons for the 
Huskies, and it cvlahlishcd Ibc Bears as favorites 
for the Western Sprints in San Diego on May 23. 
In other races BOSTON UNIVERSITY upset un- 
beaten Rollins at Cambridge. RUTGERS over- 
powered Syracuse and Columbia on the Seneca Riv- 
er in Syracuse, N.V. and. in Philadelphia. GEORGE- 
TOWN won the Dad Vail Regalia's varsity race 
over Si. Joseph's of Philadelphia and favored Ma- 
rietta of Ohio. 

TENNIS -Ausiralia's ROY EMERSON outlasted 
letlow counirynian Ken Fletcher 6-4. 3-6. 6 3, 7 -5 
for Ihc singles title m the Santiago, Chile interna- 
tional lournamcnl. The two then teamed up to lake 
the doubles li-2. 6-2 over Chile's Patricio Rodriguez 
and Ernesto Aguirre. 

TRACK Ii FIELD —DALLAS LONG smashed hiv own 
listed world record by nine inches when he heaved 
lhcshol66fcci 71/4 inches, and DAREL NEWMAN 
of hresnu .Stale sprinted KM yards in 9.2 to equal 
the listed world record at Ihc West Coast Relays m 
Fresno, Calif. In Atlanta. BOB HAVES {vre/Hntr .M) 
surprised no one when he also ran 100 yards in 9.2. 
JOilN UELSES cleared 16 feet 3 inches m Phila- 
delphia for the highest pole vault of the outdoor 
season, and in a Houston meet RICHARD ROSS, 
a jimiof at Southern (jniversity. high-jumpcd 7 feel 
I mcli. 

VNEIGMT LIFTING Japan's YOSHINBU MIYAKE 
beiicred by 5(^ pounds his own world record in the 
featherweight division with a total lili of 837^ 
pounds in a Tokyo meet, 

MILEPOSTS -NAMED. The Chicago Bl.ick Hawks' 
KEN WliARRAM and Ihc Monlrcal C'anadicnv' 
JACQUES UPFRRIF.Rr.as respeenve winners of 
the Lads Byng Memorial and Caldcr Mcniarial 
irophics. Right Wing Wharram. who had .39 goals 
and 32 assists last season, while drawing only 18 
minutes in penalties, was the first Chicago player in 
19 scars lo win the award for good conduct and 
ctTcclivc play. Defenseman LaPerricre defeated two 
Montreal leammales in the voting for the league's 
top rookie, and is only the second defenseman ever 
to receive the award. 

DIED. VICTOR MORABfTO. 45. one of the prin- 
cipal ownerv of ilie NFL San Francisco 49crs. of a 
heart attack m San Francisco. 

DlFD CalumeiFafm'vARMED.Zi.ihe l947Horve 
of Ihc Year, in Lexington, K>. Armed did not win 
a stakes race as a 3-ycar-old (1944). but he made 
up for It in succeeding years, and when he relircd in 
1950 he had earned $817,475 to become the lead- 
ing money-winning gelding until Kelso surpassed his 
total Iwo years ago. The most famous race of Armed'.s 
career look place at Belmont Park on Sept. 27. 1947 
when Eddie Arcaro rode him to an cighl-length 
victory over Assault in a $100,000 wmner-uke-all 
match race at I (4 miles. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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Gazelle, Alton Deneou, S'ti Whe'on, Frank Oionelli, 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JANE ELLEN NEED- 
HAM. 14, who Tides 
Morgan show horses on 
her pareiiis' farm in 
Holden, Mass., became 
the owner of a 2-)car- 
old Thorouglibrod race- 
horse when her nomi- 
naiion. Royal Omen, 
won the Kentucky Club 
pipc-iobacco horse- 
naming conicst. 



RALPH CHILOS. |6. a 
high school sophomore 
and the son of a postal 
clerk in Detroit, out- 
lusted Donald Sakai of 
Waierbury. Conn. 21- 
17. 29 -27, 21-1 1 in the 
finals to take the junior 
men's title in the U.S. 
Table Tennis Cham- 
pionshipsul Inglewood, 
Calif. 



SUSAN BLAISDEUL, 
14, a Middletown, N.J. 
equestrienne who led 
the U.S. Pony Team lo 
the international cham- 
pionship last year on 
5-year-old flighfieid's 
Tulip, gained four blue 
ribbons to win the large 
pony title at the Junior 
F.ssex Troop Show in 
West Orange, N.J. 



JIM LEWIS.20, of Union- 
dale, N.Y.. a 5-lbot-9 
IbO-pound third class- 
man (sophomore) on 
the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy's lacrosse team, 
scored three goals and 
had four assists in a 
1 5 -3 victory over Johns 
Hopkins to extend un- 
beaten Navy's season 
record to 7-0. 



ANN STRANAHAN of 
Toledo, a golfer for S'/j 
years who has been tu- 
tored by her husband 
Frank beiwL'cn his own 
tours around the golf 
course, defeated Mary 
Lou Butler of Albu- 
querque 7 and 6 for the 
Women's Southwestern 
Amateur Championship 
in Phoenix. 



RUSSELL HERMAN, a 

Spokane masonry con- 
tractor, set an Idaho 
slate record when he 
caught a 54-pound 5- 
ounce mackinaw trout 
in the Priest Lake Fish- 
ing Derby. It took him 
45 minutes to haul in 
the 4.3-inch fish, one of 
the largest lake trout 
ever landed in the U.S, 
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^9^^0L£ THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VINOICATtONS 

Sirs: 

Robert Creamer's T/w Trairisior Kuf 
'(May 4) was a wonderful article about a 
truly great baseball announcer, Vin Scully. 
In San Diego we arc so well entertained by 
Scully's broadcasts that if Vinny sent us a 
bill at the end of the year I think we would 
pay it. 

Dan S. Kennly 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Two things happened when I was trying to 
play ball at Fordham that have always left 
me leary of the printed word, One concerned 
the only home run I ever hit — which was in 
jruih a misjudged fly ball. It was in a college 
game, and a photographer for the Bronx 
f/oiiie S'em was present. I gave it the real 
home run trot and even tried to hang in mid- 
air over the home plate so that he could 
take the proper picture. The next day 1 went 
out eager to buy every paper I could get my 
hands on. The first one I bought featured a 
f)icture on the sporis page which showed a 
blurred figure who could not possibly have 
been recognized by blood relatives, and 
the caption: ’’JIM TULLY scoring on his 
home run.” 

The other shock to my system was ad- 
ministered by Lou Effrat of The .Vew York 
Times. He covered a game that was prob- 
ably the only one in my career in which I got 
three hits in four limes at bat. The other 
time 1 had struck out. We won the game 
and. since I had contributed to the victory, 

I eagerly purchased the Times the follow- 
ing morning to read EITrat's glowing re- 
port of my contribution. The only time 
my name was mentioned was at the head 
of the third paragraph, which began, "After 
Scully fanned . . .“ 

This is a Jong preamble to tell you all ihai 
has been washed away. Everyone connected 
with the Scully family wishes to thank you 
and Robert Creamer for as nice a wrilc-up 
as a man could ever w ish lo have. 

* VlN.SCUIlY 

Houston 

Sirs; 

Boosting Vin Scully in New England is as 
popular as putting tomatoes in cliim chow- 
der. but 1 have been his great admirer for 
many years. 

I lived for a time in both New York and 
Philadelphia, and most of my life near Bos- 
ton, so I have heard, at length, seven broad- 
casting teams from these cities. Day in and 
day out there is no one better to listen to 
than Scully, regardless of which team you 
are rooting for. The Barber. Desmond, Scul- 


ly threesome is without equal in the history 
of baseball on radio. 

Bill RAUrtNIlEKti 

Brockton, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Until I inadvertently tuned in his "picas- 
anrly nasal baritone" one Sunday afternoon 
two years ago, I utterly abhorred baseball. 
As an English teacher, I am generally offend- 
ed by the grammar employed by announc- 
ers. Not so with Vinny. He is both gram- 
matically correct and colorful. 

Some of my fellow baseball fans don't 
root for the Dodgers the way I do now, but 
"everybody" is for Vinny out here. 

Shula W, Hark{r 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Robert Creamer's article on Vin Scully 
was excellent, but one very important factor 
was not covered. There are thousands of vio- 
lent Dodger haters in southern California, 
and as far as the great majority of us is con- 
cerned, the one good thing about the DenJg- 
ers, the one thing to be really admired, is 
Vin Scully. 

I le never antagonizes us. We have only to 
listen to any other baseball announcer in 
either league to fully appreciate how su- 
perior Scully is. 

JlXI L.AXIHOtl K 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Never did like the Dodgers when they, and 
I. were residents of the New York area, but 
it was always a pleasure to hear Vin Scully 
describe the misfortunes of the Brooklyns. 
When the Dodgers left the Big Town, the 
only salvation for this Yankee fan was to 
rof)i for the Dodgers in the National League 
—so Vin could .share the World Scric.s broad- 
cast assignment. 

I'm sure that Scully's creative descriptions 
of the baseball games served to foster my 
own interest in a broadcastingcarccr. Thanks 
for Robert Creamer's colorful story on the 
be.st play-by-play announcer in the business, 
bar none. 

Donald W. Rosst i r i 

Ocala, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Since moving from southern California to 
the San Francisco area, we have found that 
Giant fans won't concede that the Dodgers 
have anything more than luck. But they w ill 
acknowledge there is only one announcer— 
Vin Scully. 

Mrs. Wai thR I . Shicir 

Ross. Calif. 


Sirs: 

W'hcn the Giants arc playing in Los An- 
geles. it's common practice here in the Bay 
Area to turn off the television sound in or- 
der to watch the picture accompanied by 
Vin Scully's radio play-by-play. 

NtLSON P. Kl X1PSKY 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Viii's colleague. Jerry Doggett, is also an 
excellent announcer and, together, they 
make the best pair of baseball announcers 
on the air. 

Pt TER W. M xrnER 

Redlands, Calif. 

Sirs; 

Vin Scully is good but haven't you ever 
heard of I larry Caray? No one can describe 
a home run quite like him. 

Wit t.iAxi H. Brown 

Lvansville. Ind. 

Sirs: 

How about doing a profile on the most 
knowledgeable of all baseball announc- 
ers, ex-Yankee Waite Hoyt, Cincinnati Red 
broadcaster for a quarter of a century .’ 

Robert L. Buelir 

Louisville 

Sirs: 

Jack Brickhousc, who docs the announc- 
ing for the Cubs and .Sox games, can make 
the dullest game seem tike a clifVhangcr. 

Arnie Saks 

Chicago 

Sirs; 

One other man must be rated at the top 
of the list with Scully — Jack Quinlan, who 
broadcasts the Chicago Cub games. 

JOEI Sll X IK 

Madison. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Our Red Sox broadcaster. Curt Gowdy, 
is in Scully's league: the complete pro who 
recognizes his obligation to report the game, 
not add cheap luster to his ow n personal im- 
age or make demigods out of the ballplayers. 

Dick Shi rman 

North Attleboro, Mass. 

GOLDEN BELLES 


I hope I'm the first of the great Jewish en- 
thusiasts to cheer the last of the great Jew- 
ish linebackers— Gilbert Rogin. His piece 
on the Texas hair-spray Olympics t flamin' 
Mamie's Bonffuni Belles, April 20) was 
matched only by his Confessions of a Sloop 
voiilimii-d 
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19TH HOLE :,mlhiieil 

Balt C/iampitui. He gels (hrec cheers, two 
gold meditls ;ind one fond warning lo please 
sUij oiil of Texas. Wc need him. 

SlUAKf SCIIIT KIKC. 
NBC M \VS 

Wushinglon 

Sirs: 

We Iowa (rack bulTs rcqiiesi equal time 
for our four Iowa high school girls running 
under the banner of the Iowa Track Club. 
Our Iowa corn-fed girls defeated the previ- 
ously unbeaten Texas Track Club in the 44L)- 
yard relay at the Drake Relays held in Dcs 
Moines. April 24-25, before a sellout crowd 
of over 1 8.0(K) track fans. Now , [verhaps our 
lowu young ladies do not go to the beauty 
parlor previous to every meet, do not wear 
dar/ling uniforms, nor arc they covered with 
elaboniic makeup — but when these whole- 
some young lassic.s compete they win. 

CiifT Bkovv \ 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 

DEAN'S LIST 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the series on how to "Har- 
mon-i/c” the golf swing tU‘l .Mr Help Your 
Game. April 27 and May4J. Il cmphasiA.*s 
that golf requires a high order of consisten- 
cy in the "action relationships” of ball to 
club, club lo hands, hands to arms, arms to 
body, and body to terrain, it also reveals 
that golf requires a stern discipline. 

Claude Harmon has scored high enough 
to be placed on the "dean’s list.” In fact, 
there may be a few gulling deans who would 
(ike to he on Harmon’s list. 

Wenzel At hkicht 

.Stevens Point, Wis. 

IKE'S NETMEN 

Sifs; 

ll is interesting you should mention that 
L.B.J. While House tennis team in your 
Propit column. In a recent Administration 
more famous for gulling than for tennis, the 
While House had a tennis team that woiilvl 
probably beat the current group of foot- 
fauJicrs even without Ted Sorensen. 

On the l-iscnhovvcr While House staff 
were Dr. Charles P. Masterstvn. nationally 
ranked for 15 years and currently the Past- 
ern senior tennis champion: Stan Rum- 
bough, who, with Masierson, was ranked 
No. 3 in the l.ast. No. I in doubles in Wash- 
ington; Bryce Harlow, who is still in Wash- 
ington and a very tough competitor: and 
Clarence B. Randall, a real dark horse. 

Chari ts P. Mastirson 

New York City 

SMOKE AND SHAME 

Sirs; 

It was with immense interest and pleasure 
that I read Bil Gilbert's article. Exiiliaiioii at 
the Siiiokeliole (April 27). My interest was 


spurred by the similarities between Mr. Gil- 
bert’s experience and mine on the James 
River in Virginia last summer. In our tvvo^ 
week, 220-mile trip we passed over countless 
"cross-stream dikes.” saw deserted houses 
and the unblemished grandeur of nature. We 
even had our own keyhole experience (wc 
lest all of our food and part of our gear). 
The most exciting experience of our trip, 
however, was passingthrough Balcony Palls. 
Here, m cutting through the backbone of the* 
Blue Ridge Mountains, the James falls off 
some 2lK) feet in four miles. 

My sincere appreciation to Mr. Gilbert* 
whose* V IV id account of hi.s experience helped 
me to relive ni> own. 

R. Michah Tixuii I 

Aiken, S.C. 

Sirs: 

If I could write us beautifully and diaph-> 
aiously as Bil Gilbert did in his Smokcholc 
a'ticlc. I could express my sheer enjoyment 
ill reading it. 

The white-water descriptions were spine-^ 
tingling and his sympathetic treatment of 
the abandoncvl homes and their contents 
wassuitcrb. , 

pRtUtRKK W. PLTVtRjR. 

Si raciisc. N.Y. 

S rs: 

Our stale commission for the promotion 
o’ tourism has worked for years to accom- 
p ish what you and Bil Gilbert have done in 
a few pages. 

West Virginia is being advertised far and* 
wide as a poverty-stricken, depressed area. 
We arc in a stale of change here, and I per- • 
scmally want to thank Sports litusrRATrt) 
fer its contribution toward dispelling thf- 
image of tar-pufier shacks, hillbillies and 
welfare checks generally associated with the 
Mountain State. , 

The word of West Virginia is spreading. 
Mt*rc and more people are realizing that . 
West Virginia is stretching her bool straps, 
try ing to pull herself out of shame. ^ 

Sam Zimxiirman 

Huntington. W.\ a. < 

CREEPING INTEREST • 

Sirs: 

That article on the bugs that live under 
mossed-over. slimy, wet, dark rocks really* 
shook me lOiii from umter a Rock, May 4). 

liisidcoflwopuragraphs I fell long. creep- 
ing, craw ling, fast little animals, with needles 
Cuming out from under their eyes, shuffling " 
about under my chair ready to leap and let 
me have one right on the tender side of my 
Achilles tendon —or ready to emit some poi- 
senous ga> which would drift up alongside 
of me and freeze me like marble. 

A\ I was writing this 1 had my legs neatly- 
ticked up underneath me. It was a pretty • 
interesting article, though. 

Jean Paul 

Si. Louis 
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The perfect Martini Gin makes a perfect Tom Collins 



Seagram takes the time to put gin through 
a slow, costly process that makes it not only extra 
dry, but also extra smooth. 

Extra good, not only in a Martini or 'font 
Collins, but in any gin drink. 




whAteveij liAppened to buriiia shAve? 

ft got Rich! 


New rich Burma Shave sOciA:s rings around other lathers. Burma releases 
its wetness faster— the first step in soaking for smooth shaves. For stain- 
less blades, or any blades— get new Burma Shave'-^ 1 Regular or menthol. 



A leading lahnralorv put ,,,lhpn rirrlori earh with . .lurnc’d over the blollors. 
oih<'f brands of lallicr on new rich Rurma Sliavc. Burma had soaked rings 


©1964, Burma-Viia Co. blotters. Minutes later, they. .. around the others 1 





Try New Burma Bey 
After-Shave Lotion, too! 
A dash of adventure in 
every drop! 







